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The Duke's Son In His Hut 



Though Lord Richard Percy is the Duke of Northumberland’s son, he cleans out his own 
bathing hut on the beach at Littlehampton, where he is staying for a holiday. We are 
glad to see that he seems to be very thorough in his methods 


A Little War Growing Big 


A SMOKING CHIMNEY 
AT NUNEATON 

AND WHAT IT MEANS TO 
THE COUNTRY 

How jto Save Millions of Money 
Every Year 

A NEW IDEA IN GAS 

By a Scientific Expert 

A position that is almost without 
parallel in history exists at Nuneaton in 
Warwickshire. 

A famous gas engineer there has shown 
the country how to produce twice the 
gas from a given amount of coal, and so 
produce an extra 35 million pounds 
worth of gas absolutely free of cost; but 
the process cannot be utilised because of 
an injunction against a smoking chimney. 

Mr. George Helps, the chief engineer 
of Nuneaton Gas Works, has shown that 
in making gas in - the ordinary way a 
large part of the coal used is turned into 
coke, which is sold at a price actually 
lower than its cost. This loss has, of 
course, to be charged to the gas, and so 
adds to the cost of the gas. 

/ An Initial Success 

But by turning the coal, completely 
into gas, by means of a special producer 
which Mr. Helps lias designed, no coke 
is formed ; only ash remains, and more 
than double the volume of gas is obtained. 
One ton of coal thus produces more than 
twice the gas usually produced, at no 
extra cost, so that 35 million pounds 
worth of extra gas could be produced 
for industrial power front tli$ present 
consumption of coal. 

A great deal of money was spent in 
putting up this new plant, which turned 
out quite successful and proved that 
Mr. Helps’s idea was right. But see 
what happened ! There, was a chimney 
on the top of the gas-making plant, and 
the chimney .smoked. A local resident 
noticed the chimney smoking, and sent 
in a Complaint to the local council, and 
an injunction was threatened if the 
authorities at the Gas Works did not at 
once stop the nuisance. . 

The Plant Closed Down 

This happened six months ago, and 
all this time the engineer’s plant has 
been closed down because he cannot 
persuade the council to see wliat enor¬ 
mous* benefit it would be to the country 
to prove to our gas experts how it works. 
It need only run for a . few weeks to 
enable the proper authorities to see the 
process at work, but month after month 
goes by and still the plant remains 
closed down. 

A petition is now being signed by 
Nuneaton residents, which is to be 
presented to the council, praying for the 
injunction to be removed. Meanwhile, 
the country is losing 35 millions a year. 
The C.N. does not like a smoking 
chimney, but it would be willing to 
suffer a little smoke to help the country 
so greatly. 


r “PiiE little war in Morocco is becoming 
* rather a big one. , 

France is sending a great number of 
reinforcements, and Marshal Retain, 
the head of her Army, has gone out to 
take charge. The fortunes of war 
swing to and fro, and though the French 
are inflicting big . losses their - own 
casualties are now admitted to be well 
up in the thousands (probably 5000 by 
now) and it will clearly be a long busi¬ 
ness if the war has to be fought out to* 
the end. It is believed that France will 
soon have about a hundred thousand 
men involved, and the outlook is regarded 
with growing seriousness in Paris 

Happily, both sides seem anxious for 
a way out. France is believed to be 
ready to recognise the rule of Abdel 
Krim over most of the territory he holds, 
provided he will accept the nominal 
overlordship of the Sultan of Morocco, 


whose regents are France and Spain.. 
Abdel. Krim, * however, asks for inde¬ 
pendence without any overlordship. It 
is difficult to see why the question of 
the Sultan's overlordship should be 
worth the body of a single Frenchman 
or Riffian either way. Such a question 
is certainly not worth going to war about. 

Meanwhile France and Spain have at 
last come to an agreement for coopera¬ 
tion which merely amounts to a promise 
that neither will make peace with 
Krim without the other, and that either 
may cross into the other's “ sphere '' 
in pursuit of the enemy. This last is a 
big gain for France, if the war really has 
to go on. 

There is a good deal of talk about big 
preparations for. a campaign, but the 
winter is impossible for European troops 
in Morocco and if.anything is to happen 
it must happen very soon. 


FALLING 800 FEET 

Boy’s Rescue on a Frozen 
Mountain 

WHAT A GIRL GUIDE DID 

A stirring tale comes to us from 
Canada, where a Girl Guide officer, 
Mrs. Munday, has helped to effect a 
splendid rescue. 

.Air. and Mrs. Munday were in their 
cabin on Grouse Mountain when the 
news of a terrible disaster was brought 
to them. A boy, it was said, had lost 
his footing near the top of the mountain 
and fallen down from a terrible height 
into the sheer depths. It seemed that 
he must have dropped at least eight 
hundred feet; and-the probability was 
that he was dead. 

But Mr. and Airs. Munday are 
members of the Canadian Alpine Club, 
and the lady has been for years captain 
of a .Lone Guide Company. For such as 
she and her husband defeat is not to be 
accepted without a struggle. 

First Aid on the Cliff Face 

These two set out with ice axes 
and ropes on a task that would make 
even an expert mountaineer quail. 
The}’ found the spot where the boy 
had slipped, but, look where they might, 
tliev could not discover the pi: tee 
where he lay. 

Tying the ropes round their bodies, 
they began to descend the ice slopes 
of the mountain, a terribly dangerous 
proceeding. They had to make their 
footholds for themselves as they went. 
In such circumstances hurry is fatal, 
and as, step by step, they made the 
perilous descent they could only hope 
against hope that he whom they sought 
was still alive. 

They shouted again and again, but 
there was no answer. When they had 
climbed down about eight hundred feet 
they saw the lad lying, an inert mass, 
on a ledge jutting out of the sheer cliff. 
He was not dead. With joy in their 
hearts the two rescuers examined the 
unconscious form, and Mrs. Munday, 
being a Guider and therefore knowing 
all about First Aid, was able to ease 
the boy’s sufferings, despite the difficul¬ 
ties of the situation. - 

Progress Foot by Foot 

Having tended him like a mother, 
she then began to take a man’s share 
of the rescue. Together the* moun¬ 
taineers faced the problem of hauling 
the helpless boy up the frozen mountain- 
. side. Ropes were passed round liis 
body, and foot by foot they dragged 
him up the steep cliff. At last, after 
a trying ordeal lasting three hours, they 
reached the mountain trail that led to 
their own hut, and it was possible to give 
the boy more adequate attention. 

The Canadian Alpine Club feel very 
proud of their members, but not half 
so proud as Girl Guides everywhere 
will feel when they read this story 
1 about one of their officers. 
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4000 FEET UP IN 
A STORM 

Lively Adventure on a 
Mountain 

THE PONY THAT WOULD 
NOT BUDGE 

A party of mountaineers has had a 
thrilling adventure on the top of Ben 
Macdhui, the next highest British moun¬ 
tain to Ben Nevis. 

They went up to build a cairn, on 
which to fix a circular diagram showing 
the . names of all the mountains around; 
in their exact- positions. 

Ben Macdhui was specially difficult 
to deal with, not only because it is 4296 
feet high, but because the top is frozen 
eleven months out of the twelve. There 
is always the danger of mist, too. So, 
before they attempted to bring up the 
indicator and the mason’s materials and 
tools, they marked a white line between 
the summit and the nearest point 
where water for mortar could be got. 

But it was not mist that troubled 
them, after all, when they approached 
the top with two stout, heavily-laden 
ponies; it was a most awful thunder¬ 
storm. The whole party was soaked to 
the skin, and, as if that were not bad 
enough, within a hundred yards of the 
summit one of the ponies stopped and 
refused to budge. His load had shifted 
and threatened to fall down, and for 
forty minutes in the deluge, with the 
thunder and lightning all round them', 
the party worked at rearranging it. 
That done, they reached the top, and 
the indicator is now in position. We 
hope the climbing public will appreciate 
a good bit of work well and bravely done. 

A BOLSHEVIK JUMBLE 
SALE 

The Tsar’s Possessions 
A CRADLE GIVEN BY FRANCE 

Antique dealers and collectors from 
all over the world have been flocking 
to<the sale of the personal, possessions of 
the murdered Tsar and his fariiily by the 
Soviet Government. 

The goods exposed for auction include 
ue>oo flunkeys’ uniforms with gorgeous 
decorations and more than a hundred 
evening dresses belonging to the Tsarina, 
a* well as richly embroidered and jewelled 
vefifcments formerly worn by the clergy of 
thv Winter Palace. For these last the 
Soyiet State Bank has been an eager 
bidder, as it is hoped to strip several 
hundredweight of gold and silver from 
the lace and embroideries. 

Another interesting item is a cradle 
which the French- nation presented to* 
the Tsar’s son and heir at his birth. 

.Certain.officials have been in commu¬ 
nication with the Bolshevik Government, 
asking if they may purchase a number 
of the more personal mementoes of the 
late Imperial family. It is thought that 
these officials are acting on behalf of 
royal relatives and friends outside Russia 
who do not wish to see the last poor rem¬ 
nants of Nicholas and his family become 
the property of curio-hunters. 

A TELEPHONE MARVEL 
Anywhere in Dockland in 
Four Seconds 

The Port of London, the largest en¬ 
closed water area in the world, is now 
connected up by an automatic ex¬ 
change, enabling a telephone call to .be 
made from any one office to any other 
in four seconds. 

The system was opened the other.day 
by the Chairman of the Port Authority, 
Lord Ritchie, who called up the super¬ 
intendent of each clock, from tlic City to 
Tilbury and Gravesend, and then rang 
up the Postmaster-General and con¬ 
gratulated him on the, achievement.’ 


THE GREAT TREK 

Germans and Poles Cross 
the Frontier 
A MISERABLE SORTING-OUT 

August has brought strange happen¬ 
ings on the German-Polish frontier. 

When the Peace Treaty created Po¬ 
land a republic and gave her a slice of 
German territory, Germans on the 
Polish side of the new frontier and Poles 
on the German side were given their 
choice as to whether they would be 
German or Polish citizens in future. 
Then last summer an agreement was 
made between the two Governments, 
after arbitration at Geneva, that each 
of them should be empowered, after 
August 1 this year, to expel those who 
had voted to be subjects of the other. 

Now the expulsions have begun. 
Though they are made by agreement, 
and the Governments each gave notice 
to their own subjects of what was com¬ 
ing, the compulsory uprooting has 
caused great bitterness, and will not 
help to make friendship between the 
two peoples. It is a clumsy sort of ar¬ 
rangement, first made between Turkey 
and Greece, where it has caused untold 
misery. Well may we pray that the 
time will soon come when people can 
live in each other’s countries without in¬ 
terference of this kind. Till then we 
cannot say that the war spirit has gone. 
Some 27,000 Germans and some 8000 
Poles are affected by this movement. 

THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 
SPEAKS 

A Roundabout Chat 

The other day, when Captain Mac¬ 
Millan’s Arctic expedition was crossing 
the Arctic Circle on 'its way to Green¬ 
land, the explorers* were exchanging 
wireless messages with a British ama¬ 
teur at Mill Hill. 

The amateur was Mr. Goyder, who 
was the first experimenter to obtain two- 
way wireless communication between 
Britain and New • Zealand. While 
tuning-in to American stations, he picked 
up a signal from the Arctic and managed 
to send messages back; 

The* odd thing is that, though Mill 
Hill is so much farther away from 
Western Greenland than is. New York, 
Captain MacMillan reported that he 
was in communication with America 
for less than two hours in the day, so 
that Tie could send only the shortest 
messages. The explorers asked Mr. 
Goyder to forward messages on their 
behalf to their friends in the United 
States, which, of course, Mr. Goyder 
readily did. 

How surprised and pleased they must 
■have been in America when they found 
that'in TneSsages from England there 5 
was news from .their friends in the Arctic! 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
An Honour that Came too Late 

It was odd to read this note in the 
official Gazette, the organ of the Govern¬ 
ment, the other day : - 

Imperial Service. Medal: The notice 
regarding Christopher Columbus in Gazette 
No. 33012 of Jan . 16 , J925, is hereby 
cancelled , it . having been subsequently 
ascertained that this person died before 
the date of the award therein notified. 

It -transpires that . the. Columbus 
referred to is not the discoverer, of 
Ariierica, but a lightkeeper.of the same 
name' who distinguished himself in some 
way at Pentanguishene, in Ontario. * 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Cassiopeia . . Kas-se-o-pe-yah 

Deneb ...... Den-eb 

Marsupial . •*.. ■ Mar-sU-pe-nl 


HOSPITAL FLOWERS 

The Good Spirit of the 
Public 

CHEERING THE SICK 

Sir Henry Simson, F.R.C.S., was 
quoted the other day as saying he is not 
in favour of State-aided hospitals, " be¬ 
cause in such institutions one never sees 
flowers or decorations in the wards.” 

We quoted . the statement as an 
expression of opinion, but we agree with 
the chaplain of Dudley Road Hospital, 
Birmingham, Rev. J. R. Southwell, who 
writes to us to’say that in his experience 
of Poor Law hospitals and infirmaries, 
he has generally found an abundance of 
flowers in the wards. Very rarely have 
they been absent, even in the winter. 

Mr. Southwell adds that he has known 
an appeal bring'a cartload of flowers 
and fruit. It is a way in which many might 
help to brighten the hours of sickness. 
Books, magazines, and illustrated papers 
are always welcomed. 

We believe that Mr. Southwell is right, 
not only as to the value of these welcome 
gifts, but as to the readiness with which 
the public respond as soon as it realises 
there is a need. Nor does anyone con¬ 
sider for a moment whether hospitals 
are State-aided or not, when it is a 
question of cheering the sick. Some of 
the broadcasting stations are doing de¬ 
lightful work by influencing young 
listeners to take flowers to hospitals and 
convalescent homes. 


LEAVING THE RUHR 
A French Adventure Happily 
Ended 

NEVER AGAIN 

The disastrous Ruhr adventure is at 
last at an end. 

It was the. cause of a grave estrange¬ 
ment between Britain and France, and 
delayed indefinitely the reparations 
settlement with. Germany. When .the 
settlement was made, part of the agree¬ 
ment was that French and Belgian 
troops should leave 'the Ruhr before 
August 1 of this year. 

That lias now been done. Once em¬ 
barked on" the road of conciliation, 
France has been even better than her 
word, for with the approval of her allies 
she has evacuated also the three towns 
occupied in’ 1921! after Germany had 
declared it impossible to carry out the 
programme of reparation payments. 

There is great rejoicing in Germany 
over the double evacuation, and it is 
said to have made Germany’s appli : 
cation for unconditional admission to 
the League very much more likely than 
ever. Time works wonders—if it is 
given time! — — ----- . 

There will never be a new Ruhr 
adventure, because the London Repar¬ 
ations Agreement # provides for a de¬ 
cision by arbitration if a dispute should 
arise again as to whether Germany is 
doing her duty in the matter. 


PENRITH BEACON BURNS 
ONCE MORE 

Holiday Makers Who Do Not 
Care 

Watchers in the distance must have 
thought that the famous Penrith Beacon 
was alight once more when fire broke 
out on the hill the other day. “ _ ’ T 
It was one more instance of a fire being 
caused by the action of the Sun’s rays 
on a piece of broken glass left'by careless 
holiday makers, and soon the whole hill¬ 
side was ablaze. Although many willing 
helpers worked to extinguish the flames, 
the fire burned fiercely through the night 
till.rain put it out the next day. 


Auijust 15 , 1925 

400-Y EAR-OLD 
SCHOOL 

Sedbergh’s Great Day 

A QUEER HEADMASTER 

Scholars of the prosperous Public 
School at Sedbergli, present and past, 
have been rejoicing over its vigorous 
age and recalling its changeful history. 

It was founded in 1525 by Roger 
Lupton, who afterwards became Provost 
of Eton and Canon of Windsor. In 1552 
Edward the Sixth put the school on a 
securer footing. One of the conditions 
was that the Master should be chosen 
by St. John’s College, Cambridge. This 
led to a very curious appointment, for 
there came a Master who closed the 
school, sent the boys home, lived on 
the endowment at the village inn, and 
did no work. He was evicted, under 
Cromwell, for scandalous behaviour. 

For a short time, in . 1838,. Hartley 
Coleridge was the headmaster. One of 
the most famous scholars was Adam 
Sedgwick, the prominent geologist. 

The-school has made great advances 
during the last half century. By 1900 
it had 200 scholars, and now the number 
is 400, and Sedbergh’s commemoration 
of its fourth centenary has been partici¬ 
pated in throughout the world. 

A BARD OF BRITTANY 
A Fine Figure Moves On 

A picturesque and touching figure 
has passed away, in Theodore Botrel, 
the Breton bard. 

The son of a Dinan blacksmith, lie 
made his way to Paris while still a 
young man, and quickly became known 
as a composer and singer of songs in 
which, now with haunting melancholy, 
now with a simple tenderness, and at 
times with fierce intensity, he recalled 
the wild grandeur of old Brittany and 
the rugged everyday life of its peasants 
and fisherfolk. 

Many of his songs have made the 
tour of France, being welcomed no less 
in the salons than in the humbler 
dwellings of the people. He took an 
active part in preserving the ancient 
traditions, the customs, and the cos¬ 
tumes of his native land. 

During the war Botrel went volun¬ 
tarily to the front. He was a familiar. 
figure on the Yser, in Champagne, and 
in Alsace, where he sang tirelessly to 
the poilus. He was 57. 


THINGS SAID 

You have to be very hopeful if you do 
research work. Dr. \V. E. Gye 

Industry and frugality seem to be at 
a discount today. Judge Crawford 

Compared with some of our Scandina¬ 
vian neighbours, we are not a clean and 
tidy people. Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
Take the profit out of war and the 
danger of war will be reduced to a 
minimum. * Mr. Bernard Baruch 

Beautiful and ancient buildings are a 
part of the spiritual heritage of a nation, 
imbuing it with reverence and educating 
its taste. Lord Curzon*s Will 

The danger is yawning in front of 
us. If the Prime Minister could settle 
the industrial dispute he would do more 
to protect our trade routes than by 
constructing fifty cruisers. 

Mr. Lloyd George 

We look to you to carry on the noble 
traditions of our Empire, and you cannot 
fail if you-will follow those old rules—be 
true, be kind, be courageous, be keen, be 
cheerful, and in all things Play the Game. 

Duke of York to London ^Children 
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CHINA’S MEN OF 
TROUBLE 

WHAT THEY WANT 

The Young Students Deceived 
by the Bolsheviks 

CHINA FOR HER OWN PEOPLE 

It is good that we should’ all understand 
what is behind the commotion in China, and 
an official of one of our great missionary so¬ 
cieties sends us these notes. 

These men of trouble in China, 
especially the students, are in deadly 
earnest. They are convinced that 
China.has been all. too long a pawn in 
the.hands.of the, nations of the West, 
and they are determined that she shall 
now take her rightful place among the 
nations, as Japan has done. 

Japan achieved her position by becom¬ 
ing a great military power, but the 
Chinese have no liking for the ways of 
war; they are a peace-loving people. 

Students Going to Moscow 

Yet these students are turning their 
eyes toward Moscow. They believe that, 
in spite of many difficulties, Russia has 
come through her revolution and has 
succeeded in setting up a secure State. 
They believe that Bolshevism has been 
a success in Russia, and many Chinese 
students are accordingly going to Moscow 
to study Bolshevism. 

It is these students who are preaching 
Communism and distributing Bolshevik 
leaflets in the big centres of China. 
Bolsheviks have no use for religion, and 
they have stopped the import of Bibles 
into Russia. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that Chinese students, influenced 
by their ideas, have adopted a hostile 
attitude'towards religion, and as Chris¬ 
tianity is probably the most victorious 
religion in China today they have offered 
the utmost opposition to it. 

Boycotting Christianity 

The' most popular cry among the 
students is China for the Chinese . A 
great wave of national spirit is sweeping 
over the land, and the students have been 
caught up in it. They are aflame with 
passionate patriotism, and are demand¬ 
ing that China shall no longer be a pawn 
in the game of. nations. They are 
suspicious of everything Western, and, 
while, they recognise the advantages of 
Western education, they suspect even 
missionary societies of an attempt to 
fetter. Western. ways and . notions upon 
the. East by their schools and colleges. 
Moreover, the very fact that Chris¬ 
tianity came from the West has led 
many to boycott it, just as they are 
boycotting British goods. 

These young students are learning 
more and more of their own history, 
of their ancient and wonderful civilisa¬ 
tion. . They know that China. had a 
highly-developed and civilised life when 
Europe and America were peopled with 
painted savages. This knowledge of 
tlieir ancient greatness is increasing 
their national pride, and deepening their 
conviction that China has also a great 
future to look forward to. 

Another Wesley Wanted 

The present situation is sufficiently 
grave. China might conceivably rush 
headlong into revolution and a hopeless 
struggle with the West. One thing can 
save this vast empire from that cata¬ 
strophe, a great religious movement 
which will do for China what John 
Wesley did for England. 

A hostile attitude will help no one. 
The only wise course to adopt is an 
attempt, in the spirit of real friendship, 
to understand the aspirations of Young 
China and to help to bring China into the 
family of nations as a great power 
whose influence will be on the side of 
world-peace and human friendship. 


THE DISCOVERY SAILS SOUTH AGAIN 



The Discovery photographed before its departure 


The Discovery photographed before its departure 



The stern of the Discovery, looking Inside the ship’s galley, where the meals 

towards the bows are prepared 


A general view of the Discovery’s deck, looking from above 

The Discovery, Captain Scott’s old ship on which Shackleton also sailed, is now on her way 
to the Antarctic for several years of scientific research. These pictures, taken just as the 
vessel left Portsmouth, show the ship and her crew 



THE HUNGRY 
KANGAROOS 

HOW THEY WENT IN 
SEARCH OF FOOD 

Animals that Sleep Away Two- 
Thirds of Their Life 

THE LATEST NEWS FROM 
HUMBUG SCRUB 

Mr. T. P. Bellchambers sends us some 
more notes from his Wild Life Sanctuary 
at Humbug Scrub in South Australia. 

He says that the Sanctuary Fund 
; Committee is considering the formation 
; of a Nature Lover’s League. A Nature 
i lover who died recently has left fifty 
j pounds in his will for the work, a great 
i encouragement compared with the time 
| before the C.N. Monthly called atten¬ 
tion to Mr. Bellchambers, in those 
days when he felt himself “ a friendless 
wanderer on the fringe of civilisation.” 

The scarcity of food.is causing the 
wild kangaroos to raid the Sanctuary, 
from which they have now to be fenced 
out. The wild cats and foxes are also 
numerous and troublesome. 

A Quaint Marsupial 

Observation of the liairy-nosed wom¬ 
bat shows that it spends two-thirds oi 
its life asleep. This quaint marsupial 
seldom leaves its burrow before mid¬ 
night, though occasionally odd ones are 
to be seen in the early morning taking a 
sm\ bath at the entrance to their burrows. 

They burrow under the limestone 
crust that lies a few inches below the 
surface of arid ancient sea-beds. It is a 
mistake to think that they are destruc¬ 
tive, as is supposed. Grain and peas 
placed near their burrows have remained 
untouched; and have grown there and 
flourished. Yet they are being destroyed 
by charcoal fumes. 

They are being caught alive for 
zoological gardens by the use of a soft, 
strong twine snare attached to a branch 
which prevents their re-entrance to their 
burrows. Sometimes the snare is cruelly 
barbed—a practice which those who re¬ 
ceive the animals would not countenance. 

Habits of the Wombat 

Excessive rains are very trying to the 
wombats . in the. Sanctuary, and are 
remedied by cutting a deep trench to 
1 drain the hill where they burrow. 

| Though they are seldom seen, their fresh 
; tracks show in abundance each morning, 
| the imprint of their hind feet being re- 
! markably like that of a child’s foot. 

The aborigines were fond of wombat 
• flesh, and early pioneers also fed on it. 
Different species exist in different parts 
of the State and on the coastal islands. 

Some individual wombats appear to 
hibernate during the winter months. For 
short periods no fresh tracks are notice¬ 
able around occupied burrows, and this 
cessation of leaving the burrows has 
continued for as long as two months. 
After such a period the wombats are 
much thinner when they reappear. 

Such observations, we feel, will 
interest our readers, as they interest the 
devoted naturalist who sends them to us 
across the Earth. 


RUST 

A Society to Fight It 

The American Chemical Society has 
begun a vigorous attack on rust. 

A Corrosion Institute has been formed 
to organise the work of all the scientists 
who have been investigating the havoc 
wrought by rust on metalwork, and it is 
expected that a much more definite idea 
of its cause will be obtained. At present 
many people think rust is the result 
of electrical action, while others main¬ 
tain that it is purely chemical. 

All the great steel and iron companies, 
the railways, and others interested arc 
contributing to this work, for rust costs 
millions of pounds a year. 
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IN A SCOUT CAMP 

2000 MERRY DANES 

A Talk with the Chief Cousin 
to the Foreigners 

A NIGHT GAME 

On a lovely wooded stretch of shore 
called Treldenaes, north of the old 
Danish city of Fredericia, at the narrow 
entrance of the Little Belt, 2000 merry 
Scouts were enjoying a wonderful 
holiday when a C.N. travelling cor¬ 
respondent called upon them a week or 
- two ago. - . - , 

It was in the evening. The camp was 
about to be closed for the day to the 
hundreds of visitors who came from all 
parts of Denmark to see their boys. 
Steaks were frying on camp fires; 
sturdy young fellows were fetching water 
and rations ; and from under the pine 
trees, looking out across Veile Fiord, 
a lovely landscape unfolded itself. 

The Bivouac Game 

The camp was organised as the Third 
National Danish Camp for the Y.M.C.A. 
Scouts of Denmark. "We hold it every 
five years/ 1 said Mr. Christian Holt, 
leader of the Danish Scouts and Chief 
■ Cousin to the Foreigners, as he sat 
outside his tent under a great tree with 
spreading arms that welcomed all youth 
to its kindly embrace. 

“ The last time the camp was held, 
in 1920, we only had a thousand' boys; 
today there are over two thousand, 
including Scouts from Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, three from Japan, and 26 from 
England. You may see their Tags 
flying, and you shall hear their national 
songs at camp-fire time.” 

Mr. Holt has certain methods of 
'Training of his own, and one of them is 
called the Bivouac Game—going out into 
the woods on very short rations and 
spending the night in the open, with 
constant attacks from the enemy, 
marching and counter-marching. 

Desire to Learn English 

The Danish boys, some of whom have 
been in England recently, were all keen 
to learn English. Every now and then, 
one of them would come and sit among 
the English boys and exchange con¬ 
versation. All were helpful and kind, 
and fine lads they were, with their fair 
hair, their blue eyes, and their lithe 
and athletic forms. 

To get to Treldenaes by road is a long 
and toilsome journey over rough high¬ 
ways, but there is a better way back 
by boat from the tiny harbour at the 
edge of the camp. There the C.N. 
representative embarked in the twilight, 
and waved farewell from the deck as he 
sped in the growing darkness along, the 
soft waters of Veile Fiord, leaving the 
camp behind him in the shelter of the 
dark forest. 

A PONY’S CROWDED HOUR 
Trip in a Lake 

The owners of a house on one of the 
islands in Lake Derwentwater .must 
have had a surprise the other day when 
a Shetland pony appeared out of the 
lake and walked on to their lawn ! 

The pony had escaped from a farm 
near Keswick, and was evidently deter¬ 
mined to see as much of the world as 
possible, for it took to the water again 
when an attempt was made to round it 
up. At last it landed at Lingholm, on 
the opposite side of the lake from Kes¬ 
wick, and, after wandering two or three 
miles, was rash enough to be seen near 
a farm, where it was captured and re¬ 
turned to its owner. 

Now that it has had its “crowded 
hour of glorious life,” it will perhaps be 
content to stay quietly at home. 


AN AMERICAN IN 
EARNEST 

What Mr. Bryan was Like 

REMARKABLE CHARACTER 

Tremendously eloquent, tremendously 
in earnest; ignorant and vain, yet a 
great lover of his country and his 
countrymen ; deeply religious and trans¬ 
parently sincere—such was . William 
Jennings Bryan, who has just died, 
aged 65, at Dayton, in Tennessee, the 
town we should never have heard of if 
he had not gone there to lead the prose¬ 
cution in the ridiculous case against 
the teaching of Evolution. 

A single speech brought him at a 
bound to the head of his party long ago, 
and made him its candidate for the 
Presidency^of the United States when 
he was only 36. He stood twice again, 
but. never won. But he maintained his 
control of the Democratic party machine 
and when Mr. Wilson became President 
he made him his Foreign Minister. 
Bryan was quite incompetent for the 
work, however, and resigned. 

His Leadership at Tennessee 

In his later life he turned to preach¬ 
ing, and his last piece of work was as 
counsel for the prosecution in the foolish 
attempt to stop the teaching of Evolu¬ 
tion in schools. It was under his leader¬ 
ship that the movement developed 
for making such teaching illegal. He 
was a wonderful man but he had a very 
narrow mind. 

In politics he fought against the 
tyranny of wealth, but had little idea 
how that tyranny was to be destroyed. 
“ You shall not’crucify mankind upon 
a cross of gold,” he said in his famous 
speech, but his ideas as to how to pre¬ 
vent it were impossible and futile. 

It is recorded of him that he never 
swore, never touched a card, never 
made a bet, never smoked, and never 
tasted wine. 


TWO BIRDS FROM ONE 
NEST 

Found Hundreds of Miles Apart 

Dr. Moon, of Patterdale, has been 
telling one of the grown-up papers 
Some interesting things about his studies 
of bird life in the Lake Country. 

Patterdale is the lovely village at the 
head of Ullswater, and the neighbour¬ 
hood is so beautifully wooded that it 
is not surprising to hear that it is a 
sanctuary for many rare birds. 

Dr. Moon has interested himself in 
ringing birds to trace their movements. 
One swallow ringed in Patterdale was 
found in South Africa, while two young 
plovers from the. same nest were found 
hundreds of miles apart, one at Lisbon 
and one at Kilkenny. 

But one of the most curious things 
Dr. Moon discovered was a cuckoo’s 
egg in a wheatear’s nest, a few inches 
inside a rabbit burrow. The wheatears 
proved excellent foster parents. They 
hatched out the egg and were often seen 
feeding the young cuckoo. 

5 x x 

World’s Finest Broadcasting 
Station 

The new wireless station at Daventry 
(5 X X) is the finest in the world. 

It stands on Borough Hill, which is 
600 feet above sea level, and has two 
steel masts, each 500 feet high. It is 
more powerful than Pittsburg. 

But its chief advantage is that it 
is almost in the middle of England, so 
that the crystal range extends from 
Yorkshire and Lancashire to the Channel 
and from the Welsh border to the North 
Sea. That means that about 25 million 
people live within a radius of a hundred 
miles of it. 

Soon it. will have a studio, of its own, 
though, the programmes will usually be 
provided from London, with which it is 
connected by special land wires. 


SLAVE WHO BECAME 
A SLAVE-RAIDER 

Story of Gordon’s Days 

A TABLET IN A MARKET-PLACE 
AND WHAT IT MEANS 

There was a brave Frenchman named 
Ferdinand de Behagle, who gave up his life 
28 years ago on the altar of humanity. 

... It happened in the wild days when the 
.Sudan was the happy hunting ground of. 
slave-traders and the outside world had 
only just begun to understand, the 
terrible things that were going on there. 
The world understands now, and in 
honour to Behagle there has just been 
unveiled a tablet in the market-place 
at Dikwa, in Bornu, 

Behagle was murdered by order of 
Rabah Zobeir, who was once the- slave 
of Zobeir Pasha, the slave-raider General 
Gordon overthrew. After his master's 
downfall Rabah himself became, a 
slave-raider; he made his way from 
the Egyptian Sudan 'to Bornu, near 
Lake Chad, and set himself up as a 
tyrant in the little town of Dikwa. 

Led Out to Die 

To Dikwa one day came Behagle, 
who was representing France in those 
regions. Rabah at first received him 
well, for lie wished to buy arms from 
the French to help in his slaving ex¬ 
peditions. But when the tyrant found 
that the bold stranger refused to trade 
or sell arms to a slave-raider he had 
him put in chains and. thrown into 
prison. Before long Behagle was led out 
to die in Dikwa market-place. 

Of course, the wicked rule of Rabah 
could not last long, and two years later 
lie was killed in battle with the French. 
And so, with the French at Lake Chad, 
and the British at Khartoum, the dark 
days ended for the Sudan. 

Gordon, who did so much for the 
Sudan, has given his name to history, 
and it is good to know that poor Behagle 
is remembered, too. 

EVERYBODY’S MOVING 
PICTURES 

Photography Quicker Still 

A new method of making photographs 
very quickly has been invented, and its 
possibilities were shown the other day 
at Rochester, U.S.A., when photographs 
were taken from aeroplanes and within 
nine minutes were dropped to the ground 
quite finished. 

This new process makes it possible to 
take a snapshot on a film, and, after 
developing it in the ordinary way into 
a negative, to reverse the negative and 
turn it into a finished positive picture. 
Negatives at present have to be dried 
and then printed on paper, when the 
positive picture is obtained. The 
method has been really worked out for 
the little kinematograph cameras that 
are being made now for amateurs. The 
printing of a long film of motion pictures 
is a complicated matter which requires 
a very accurately-made printing machine, 
but by this new system there is no need 
to do any printing; the negative film 
is just reversed by a chemical process, 
and can then be shown in the lantern 
without further preparation. 


COAL ON THE SPOT 
Pleasant Surprise for a Boiler 

It is not often that a corporation 
electricity works has such a piece of good 
luck as Barnsley had the other day. 

While excavating for the construction 
of an ash tunnel, a small seam of coal 
was uncovered, and 20 tons were removed 
from below one of the boilers and fed 
direct into the stoker, thus providing 
an excellent supply of fuel for several 
hours’ run. 


THE CENSUS OF 
THE SWANS 

Why the Turks go up the 
Thames 

A JOLLY LITTLE AFFAIR 
ONGE A YEAR 

A delightful old ceremony has been 
taking place on the Thames. 

People who live on the river, or can 
watch from the embankment, have - 
seen a pretty little flotilla of skiffs with 
‘flags flying go merrily upstream. On 
board the vessels were a number of 
men whose errand was to count and 
mark the cygnets of the Thames. 

The boats begin at Southwark Bridge 
and the journey ends at Marsh Lock, 
Henley. The ceremony, which is 
familiarly known-as Swan Upping, is a 
yearly affair and is eagerly watched for 
by youngsters who keep a calendar of 
interesting events. It takes at least a 
week to do the business thoroughly as 
there are over seven hundred swans 
living in sanctuary on the Thames. 

They are owned jointly by the King 
and the Vintner’s and Dyer’s Companies. 
The King’s skiff flies the royal flag and 
the guild boats carry their own banner¬ 
ettes, and a very pretty picture they 
make. Presiding over the ceremony 
are the three Swan Masters of the 
Thames, whose names are F. T., R. H./ 
and H. E, Turk. 

Two Views of the Swan 

So that without being too imaginative 
or stretching a point we can look on 
the Swan Upping as a family affair. ‘ 
How the swans look on it we do not like 
to think. We feel that Mr. Turk and 
his fellow Turks are Turks indeed to 
dare such a deed. They have to catch 
the cygnets and then to mark them 
on their beaks, with Papa and Mamma 
standing by. • 

People look on the Thames swans 
with different eyes. If they are just 
strolling along the bank and see a couple 
of the birds go by, proud, aloof, they 
say, ” Now isn’t that beautiful 1 ” If they 
have houseboats or bungalows on the 
river and want to punt about they call 
the swans something of a nuisance. 
There is nothing like a swan, rather 
angry and ruffling, for putting you off 
your stroke if you are an amateur 
punter. He looks on the Thames as his 
private domain and probably thinks 
that on the whole he behaves very well, 
for he knows as well as anyone that lie 
could upset your canoe if he wished. 

PROUD AMSTERDAM 
Six Centuries of History 

Amsterdam has been remembering 
the days when it was a poor settlement 
of fishermen and peasants, and called 
Aemstelredamme. 

About 650 years ago Count Fieri s 
the Fifth, who ruled in Holland, gave it 
a charter allowing freedom of tolls, and 
from that day Amsterdam never looked 
back and has grown to be the biggest 
city in Holland. It got its name 
because the early humble inhabitants 
built a'dam through the River Amstel 
to protect their land from the floods 
that were always threatening from the 
Zuyder Zee. ' 

For centuries Amsterdam has been 
very important in history, commerce, 
and art, and this, summer a fascinating 
exhibition is being held illustrating the 
city’s rise. The quaint old charter cf 
1275, which has been very well preserved, 
has the place of honour, and it is 
surrounded by beautiful old Dutch wares, 
and pictures by Rembrandt and other 
great masters. 

Amsterdam may well be proud, for 
perhaps not even London or Paris could 
organise an exhibition such as this.. 
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J^BEARS jQlN IN A GAME Of 66lF 
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qolf on a new course opened ^ 
by the Earl in the National Park, ^ 
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. AMERICA’S NIGHTLY AIR MAIL 
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NUTTING SEASON IN SIBERIA 
A biq harvest of nuts is gathered at this season 
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NEW TOWN FOR EGYPT 
/Thetqyptian Government has approved the 
J$uez Canal Company’s project for building an 
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yentirely new town on the Eastern bank ot the 52 
" v ycgnal opposite Port Said .The town 

..._'x&wi II be named Port Fuad .in . 
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...GIANT _ .... 

A splendid 13-foot skeleton of!;!; 
themoa.NewZeatandsgiant bird, $ 
j::^!?§!^^!:!;i:: has been found in a cave at Waikare :■: 

Moana. This is afoot taller than _£ 
^^i'-i^he larqest.specimen previously^ 

!^j!;.^PlpS5S.found 
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;::!: ECUADOR’S DEVELOPMENT 

: Ecuador, which is fast becoming an important cotton-**; 
• growing country.is now one of tne healthiest of tropical :jii 
: countries,thanks to the work of the Rockefeller ;!;: 
;! Institution which has absolutely eliminated yellow ;!;! 
;! fever Before its work Guayaquil, the port of Quito ;!;! 
;! the capital, was known as the Pestiferous Mole of ;S 
the Pa cif iC 
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J :; DAM MORE THAN A MILE LONG \ 
I; Aqreat dam which has just been begun;; 
on the Cauvery river will cost£2j000,00Q j; 
.. and provide enouqh water to irriqate ;; 

;i 400,000acres. It will be 6350feet lonq and 200 feet;; 
;i high. Incidentally it will prevent the floods which ;: 
:* bfe such a menace to life and property alonq ;! 
!; the Cauvery river 
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!;SURVEY OF THE SOUTH ATLANTIC^! 
^•jyTffc German survey ship Meteor has returned to ;i; 
’; Capetown after surveying the South Atlantic. * 
; It charted for the first time a submarine!;! 
current flowinq towards the Equator,and >: 
found the greatest depth to be about S 
.$!;! 20,000 feef 


MOTOR-CAR HUNTSMEN 
Several species of antelope in South Africa have 
!; been almost exterminated by hunters who chase :• 
;! the animals in motor-cars,so they have practically i;i 
;! no chance ot escape.True sportsmen are protesting •; 




NEW PROVINCES FOR AUSTRALIA 
A bill, beinq considered by the ... 

Australian Parliament, proposes to form two new T 
provinces,North Australia with its capital at ;!] 
Darwin, shown here,and. Central Australia with g 
its capita! at Alice Springs which now has a 
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JUPITER INTERFERES 
WITH A COMET 
The Fifth New One This Year 

The fifth new comet of the present 
year was discovered recently by Dr. 
Baade, of the Bergedorf Observatory. 

The new comet was originally dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Wolf in 1834. It 
makes a journey round the Sun once in 
six and # three-quarter years. Its detec¬ 
tion at the present return is quite a 
triumph for Professor Kamensky, of 
Warsaw, who has been mathematically 
following the course of the comet during 
its recent travels. 

The little visitor has been very much 
pulled about lately b}^ the giant planet 
Jupiter, but so accurately did the 
professor calculate the effects of this 
that the comet, when found, was only 
about an eighth of the apparent dia¬ 
meter of the Moon from its predicted 
place in the heavens. 

It is interesting to note that the effect 
of Jupiter on the present occasion has 
been to change the comet’s path back 
to what it was about half a century ago, 
when Jupiter again had a very'great 
disturbing effect. 


ABOLISHING SHORTHAND 
New Use for the Microphone 

At conferences where people of many 
different languages meet it is a puzzle 
how to make records of the speeches. 

At the Zionist Congress which is being 
held in Vienna tins month a way of get¬ 
ting over this difficulty has been found 
by using sensitive microphones, which 
receive the speeches and transfer them 
to a phonetic chamber where the sounds 
are recorded on dictaphones. 

In this way shorthand is dispensed 
with entirely, and all that is necessary 
is for the speeches to be typewritten as 
they come from the dictaphone records. 


QUICKSAND PERIL 
The Fate of Three Scouts 

It has been suggested that a quick¬ 
sand was the cause of the tragedy by 
which three Boy Scouts lost their lives 
at Aberdovey a few weeks ago. 

All the boys were good swimmers and 
capable boys generally, and the bathing- 
place was recommended by local boat¬ 
men as perfectly safe. A boy bathing with 
the three drowned Scouts declares that 
he felt the sea bed slipping beneath him. 
as if there were a movement in the sand. 

What is a Quicksand ? - 

From the Children’s Encyclopedia 

Quick is really an extremely old word 
which means living or moving. These 
words, living and moving, meant prac¬ 
tically the same thing long ago. 

A quicksand is a bank of sand in 
water ; perhaps in the sea, or a lake, or a 
river, or we may even meet a quicksand 
when we dig in the earth. The sand 
moves with the water which is around 
or in it, and thus a person or a boat 
caught in such a sand may be gradually 
drawn down into it, as the water and 
some of the sand sink. 

The famous Goodwin Sands, once an 
island, may be quite firm and dry in 
parts for some hours, but when covered 
by the sea the}' shift and become quick¬ 
sands. In this state they are terribly 
dangerous to vessels that get caught 
upon them. The weight of the moving 
sand is tremendous and irresistible. 
We must not think of it as sticky. It 
is simply the weight and the movement 
of it that give it its terrible power. Some 
two hundred years.ago thirteen warships 
were lost in one night by the power of 
these treacherous quicksands. 


PAINT WHICH CHANGES COLOUR 

A Swedish scientist has invented a 
paint which changes colour with advanc¬ 
ing temperature. It should be of 
special value for machinery as a warning 
signal of overheating. 


A LOST GIANT 
The Moa of Moana 

A skeleton of the moa, the great 
flightless bird which, though long ex¬ 
tinct, once thronged New Zealand, has 
been founcl in a cave near Hawkes Bay, 
at Waikare Moana. It is in remarkable 
preservation and is 13 feet high, taller 
than an elephant. 

The moa, belonging to a class of birds, 
which seems in any case doomed to die 
out, was fading away before man came 
to hasten its departure. In one great 
morass of New Zealand their bones 
occur in enormous numbers, layer upon 
layer. It has been thought that a 
glacial period contributed to their 
extinction, and that this multitude of 
the last survivors sought the morass 
in order to gain some respite from the 
biting cold. 

But many survived till the age of 
man, for there are legends of moa hunts 
and moa feasts among the Maoris, and 
masses of their charred bones and egg¬ 
shells show they were hunted for food. 

A NEW MACHINE 
Aeroplane and Motor-Car 

A combination aeroplane and motor¬ 
car has appeared in France. 

It has four rubber wheels, the back 
ones driven by a second engine when 
land travel is desired. The wings fold 
back along the fuselage so that, the 
machine has quite a compact appearance. 

TELEPHONE NUMBERS 
No More Single Ones 

A change will shortly take place in 
the telephone numbers of many big 
London business houses whose number 
at present is “ So-and-so 1.” The ewes 
are to disappear before the new directory 
is issued, and everybody will have a 
number of four hgiires instead. The 
C.N. will be especially sorry to lose its 
Central One . 


THE SANDWICHMAN 
TO GO 

Will the Scissors-Grinder 
Follow Him ? 

PRIVATE USE OF A PUBLIC 
STREET 

The people who are tackling the over¬ 
crowding of London’s streets have had 
a brilliant idea. Their new regulations, 
which have not yet come into force, 
forbid the use of the streets in the 
crowded area for men, animals, or 
vehicles carrying advertisements. 

It is absurd that' this practice has 
been allowed so long, in London or 
elsewhere. Who has not seen a string 
of what are called sandwiclimen walking 
slowly in the gutter down a whole line 
of traffic ? This is now to cease. 

We have a long way to go before we 
have made the streets places for the 
convenience of the public as a whole 
instead of for the people who want to 
get something out of them, and London 
is more backward in this than many 
provincial towns. 

Londoners have been too good- 
natured, but they are realising their 
mistake, and we shall cheerfully say 
good-bye to the sandwichman. He has 
held us up long enough. Now we should 
like to see the scissors-grinder stopped 
from grinding scissors in the Strand, as 
we watched him doing the other day; 
and it is time that vanmen were stopped 
from unpacking nailed-up cases in the 
streets and taking out goods for delivery 
at smallware shops, which we have also 
seen in the Strand. The private use of 
a public street has become an abuse that 
we can afford no longer. 


A FAMOUS SHIP AT REST 

Captain Amundsen’s old ship Gjoa, 
used when the explorer located the 
magnetic North Pole in 1905, is now the 
property of the city of San Francisco, 
and is kept in a nark there. 
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The Old Watchman of 
the Unseen Road 

iding along one of our great 
new roads the other day 
we could not help feeling thank¬ 
ful to the men who made them.. 

We remember that in the official 
story of one of them, a road 
which stands out as a real victory 
of peace, a happy courtesy singled 
out for mention one old man, too 
old to wield the shovel. He was 
night watchman at a crossing. 

There, in his hut, with a 
cheerful fire to light up the road, 
and a warning lamp, he kept his 
watch. How do men too old to 
work but not too old to watch 
spend their often lonely nights ? 
We are told how this watcher 
passed the time. He ran an 
aerial from his hut and listened-in. 

Far and wide he ranged, some¬ 
times as far as America. Not 
lonely, he ; far from it, for he 
had good company. Fine music 
he had from sweet singers, and 
the cleverest of players on in¬ 
struments. Words of truth and 
humour came to him out of 
space, and he could journey over 
seas and hear strange voices 
speaking foreign tongues. 

Taking his part in the making 
of this great road, the watchman 
of Pipps Hill had other roads 
open to him, unseen roads 
through the air down which, as 
swift as light, living words and 
alluring music came. Roads make 
wonderful changes ; they trans¬ 
form the world. From the re¬ 
motest parts they bring people 
into the full life of their nation. 
They make for good fellowship. 
So it is with the unseen roads 
this old watchman traversed ; 
they make a neighbourhood of 
the nations of the v 7 orld. That 
solitary man, sitting there and 
seeming- alone, hearer of many 
voices, became night by night a 
citizen of the great world. 

There are many roads, as well 
as the aerial, by which we may 
all listen to the voices of the 
world. There are books, for 
example, and papers. These are 
roads from mind to mind and 
from land to land.. None of us 
need be solitary any more, or j 
strangers to each other. We are 
all* coming to live in the wide; 
world as in a neighbourhood, 
and, far and near, it behoves us 
more and more'to cultivate the 
desire to live decently with each 
other. It might be excusable to 
harbour doubtful feelings when 
there were few or no roads from 
land to land, and peoples did 
not know each other ; but now 
that there are not only the old 
roads, but the splendid new roads 
as well, there is no excuse for us 
if we do not try to know better 
the whole world of mankind, 
and think of it. all with, the 
kindness that melts away differ¬ 
ences and difficulties and makes 
life easier on the road to heaven. 


What Do You Mean by 
Comfortable ? 

Jf everyone in the world were asked 
to say what were the necessities 
of a comfortable, modest Way of life, 
how different would the answers be ! 

In certain parts of the world there 
is no demand for soap. Even in 
England there Would be sharp debate 
over the necessity of a daily bath. 
Everyone has his own idea about where 
to fix the borderline between Enough 
and Luxury. Was not a man once 
called extravagant for wearing a tie 
under his bushy beard ? 

We are set thinking of this because 
we have just come upon an eighteenth 
century definition of a comfortable life. 
A friend of the poet Gay advised him 
not to squander his earnings, but to 
save enough to make sure of a clean 
shirt and a shoulder of mutton every day . 
-© 

The Man Who Never Drank Water 

^ mighty multitude of men (if not a 
multitude of mighty men) has 
been lost to the world through the 
drinking of things stronger than water, 
but we know of only one case of a man 
who owes his life to the fact that he 
never drank water. 

The story is told in a little book of 
the private memoirs of a distinguished 
citizen of Kent, Mr. Charles Beadle, 
who died not long ago after a useful 
and prosperous life of ninety years. 

Two generations ago Mr. Beadle 
knew an old gamekeeper who was 
married many times. All his wives 
died quickly after marriage.- Long 
after it was too late to save them it 
was discovered that all these wives 
had died through drinking rainwater 
stored in lead tanks exposed to the 
sun, and the old man himself lived on 
To a good old age entirely because he 
never on any account drank water! 

& 

The Gorse Bush 

By Our Country Girl 

CJhe is not quite five yet, and her 
idea of God is not as philosophi¬ 
cal, as reasonable, and sublime as yours. 
She cannot conceive of anyone very 
much greater than her parents yet.' 

One day she stopped and pointed. 
“ That’s a silly place to plant a gorse 
bush,” she said, “ right in the middle 
of a havfleld.” 

“ Gorse bushes plant themselves,” 
a grown-up told her. 

“No,” said Baby, “ God plants the 
wild flowers.” 

The grown-up was about to explain, 
but reflected that, after all, if God’s 
wind or God’s bird carried the seed 
it might be said that God did plant 
the wild flowers. 

Five-year-old continued, medita¬ 
tively : “He must have nemormous 
pockets for all the seed.” Then she 
returned to the charge reproachfully: 
“It was a very silly place to plant a 
gorse bush.” 


Three Threes 

A reader of many books sends us this pas¬ 
sage from Matthew Arnold's note book. 
]\/[atthfw Arnold scribbled many 
wise things down in his note, 
books. One page ran as follows : 

The three tokens of genius: extra¬ 
ordinary understanding, extraordinary 
conduct, and extraordinary exertion. 

The three * things that improve 
genius: proper exertion, frequent 
exertion, and successful exertion. 

The three pillars of learning: 
Seeing much, suffering much, and 
learning much. 

©> 

Tip-Cat 

A ccording to Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
many would die sooner than 
think. Their outlook is a grave one. 

0 

'JTie gramophone has, we are told, come 
through failure to perfection. Yet it 
would be wrong to call it a perfect failure. 
3 

Jt is remarked that there have been no 
new jokes in Aberdeen lately. Or 
if there have nobody has seen them. 

S 

J^£r. Kipling thinks the world might 
have been happier if stationery 
had not been in¬ 
vented. Yet he is 
himself a man of 
letters. 

0 

A green apple a 
day keeps the 
doctor on the way. 

Platitudes are 
truths no one 
denies but every¬ 
one forgets. Other¬ 
wise they might 
deny them. 

Pake the profits 
out of war and, 
says a speaker, war 
will end. Lots of persons took them out 
of the last war, but that did not end it. 
ED 

What we need, says Mr.. Lloyd George, 
is not -fast cruisers, but slow 
spenders. More openings for Scotsmen. 
0 

gETTER advertising, writes a sales¬ 
man, would help the sale of fruit. 
But the fruit must be equally good. 

A Friend of Livingstone 

JTvery day we live we see one more 
of the great cloud of witnesses 
that the world is getting better. 

Where in the world could there 
happen today that queer little event 
of which we read in the story of the 
friend of David Livingstone ? He 
was coming home from Africa,- and on 
passing through the Red Sea two 
Lascars of the ship’s crew fell into the 
sea. The captain refused to stop the 
ship merely to save two Lascars, and 
the friend of Livingstone, saying They 
will stop for a passenger , immediately 
followed the Lascars overboard. 

In those days there was one man 
on the ship who would do that; in 
these days there is no captain on the 
sea who would make it necessary. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If law suits are 
kept in suit cases 


The Streets of God 


'Through c ity streets, the Voice 
1 of God 

Is borne on every wind I hear ; 

We tread the very paths He trod, 

To man and beast He is most 
near. 

J see the donkeys as they go 
Most patiently through 
heavy days, 

For, since one bore a King, they 
know 

No burden save of song and 
praise. 

The newsboys down the tired 
street 

Speed on, sure-footed messqn- 
gers; 

Their feet are beautiful and fleet, 

Like feet of winged gospellers. 

The apple women laugh and 
nod 

Although their trade is very 
small ; 

Their apple carts are set by God, 

And He remembers every stall. 

The women in their furs go by 

And in their hearts they bear 
a load. 

They gave their only sons to 
die. . . 

With Mary they have trod that 
road. 

Where'er I turn I feel God’s 
Hand, 

His eyes they ever look at me. 

There is no spot in all this land 

That is not touched by 
mystery. Flora Sandstrom 
. @ 

A New Kind of Doctor 


There were many babies in the 
Children’s Hospital, and all were 
in love with Dr. Anne. 

There was a time when all doctors 
had side whiskers, and frock coats, 
and a terrifying thing called a “ bed¬ 
side manner.” Only brave grown-ups 
could fall in love with such doctors. 
Dr. Anne is so young and handsome 
that the babies think of her as a play¬ 
fellow instead of a clever physician. 

Jean, aged two, was more persistent 
than Doctor’s other admirers. When¬ 
ever she could this mite Would escape 
to a room where. Doctor Anne lived 
with many solemn books and a 
frivolous gramophone. First the knob 
would rattle, then a small head would 
appear just below the level of the door 
handle, and a voice would say, “ Let’s 
have Felix kept on walking.” 

Doctor Anne fell very ill, and was 
away for many long weeks. At last 
she returned, and found that Jean was 
still in hospital. The Ward Sister 
picked up the baby and said, “ Well, 
I’m sure you can’t remember this 
doctor’s name.” 

The small brows puckered, then a 
flash of delight passed over Jean’s face 
as she cried: It's Doctor Felix-Kept - 
on-Wdiking. 

To All Whom It Concerns 

To send an uneducated child into 
the world is little better than turning 
out a mad dog or a wild beast into 
the street. Palsy 
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The Late Larks Singing 


NATION AND MINERS 

A BIG FACT IN THE 
COAL CRISIS 

The Need for a Very Dangerous 
Trade 

WHAT THE TROUBLE IS 

The nation has had a great escape. 
The Coal Crisis, which threatened to 
become the most serious industrial dis¬ 
turbance of our time, is being settled, as 
all these things should be, by peace 
instead of war. 

Whatever may happen within the next 
few' months, the state of the mines and 
the welfare of the miners is a question for 
the nation and not merely for an industry. 

The question at stake is whether a vital 
industry upon which the nation de¬ 
pends can be allowed to be at the mercy 
of trade disputes, or of what we-often 
call the pitiless pressure of economic 
forces. Should there be, in other 
words, some national guarantee of a 
minimum v r age for the miners engaged 
in it, or are these men, whose w'ork is I 
the most dangerous and most necessary 
work in the nation, to be constantly 
buffeted by forces outside their control ? 

Tragic Figures 

There are over a million miners, and* 
more than 1200 are killed every year. Two | 
hundred thousand more are wounded. 
Every year of this generation, a miner’s 
M.P. told Parliament the other day, 
five hundred miners have been crushed 
to death by falling coal. Last year 
there were altogether 18,000 accidents. 
Of all the men v T ho go down the mines, 
one in every 25 is killed. 

Every minute, a man or a boy is 
wounded in some coal mine in this 
country; ten or twenty have been in¬ 
jured since you began reading this page. 
It is the price we pay for our coal, for the 
warm fireside. 

It v T as this side of the coal crisis the 
Government’s Court of Inquiry had in 
mind when it drew up its report—the idea 
that this dangerous trade, so necessary for 
us all, is entitled to special consideration. 

Wages Before Profits 

The Court came to the conclusion 
that the miners are right in their most 
important demand. The masters pro¬ 
posed that there should be a new* wage 
agreement' in which wages should de¬ 
pend entirely on the profits made. The 
men, on the other hand, urged that a 
living wage should be paid before any 
profit at all was taken, that there should 
be a minimum below which wages 
should not go. 

The Court of Inquiry reported that 
there should be a minimum wage, 
though what that wage should be 
should be arranged between the parties. | 
“ We do not think,” it said, “ that a 
method of fixing wages which allows 
of their indefinite diminution can be 
regarded as satisfactory. Some mini¬ 
mum rate must be a charge before pro¬ 
fits are taken.” 

On the other hand, the Court agrees 
with the masters that unless the con¬ 
ditions change “ an increasing number 
of collieries will find it impossible to 
carry on.” In theory it may be right 
that only profitable "pits should keep 
open, but the closing of so many pits 
would have serious results for all. 

The Importance of Coal 

And so the question arises whether 
the coal industry is one which the 
nation can afford to leave to sink or 
swim without coming to its rescue. 

It is a basic industry (says this Re¬ 
port) whose product is indispensable 
for our industrial, commercial, and do¬ 
mestic life. It affords the means of 
livelihood to a tenth of our population. 
A restriction of its activities would be 
fraught with grave consequences.” 

After considering this Report the 
Government decided to conduct a'more 
thorough investigation of the condition 
of the mining industry, and to grant a sub¬ 
sidy to tide over the difficulties till spring. 


{Xs the Lancashire moors near Grind le- 
ton Fell a pair of larks were singing 
high above the heather regardless of a 
moorland fire that was racing beneath 
them towards their nest. 

The fire came on and on, the larks 
still singing. Then the song broke and 
was stilled. The fire had swept over 
their nest, and the larks, regardless of 
fate, swooped with one accord to where 
it had been. They rose no more, but 
found a grave where their home had been. 

What is it that thus urges birds to 
certain death ? Is it a blind or stupid 
terror such as that which, when the 
great flocks migrate in autumn, drives 
them against the lanterns of light¬ 
houses ? Is it a want of apprehension 
of the dangers of fire ? 

We believe it is neither, but that it 
is the result of an instipet stronger than 
fear, stronger than anything which 


S ir J. J. Thomson, like all the great 
mathematical physicists of our time, 
is still seeking for an explanation of 
the way light travels. 

He has this year offered a - theory 
which tries to reconcile the two possible 
ways in which it must travel. Sir 
Isaac Newton, who left the problem 
unfinished, thought that light travelled 
from the Sun to the Earth iri showers 
of immeasurably small particles or 
electrons.- But after Newton’s death it 
seemed more plausible to suppose that 
light travelled in waves, like the waves 
of air that pass over a cornfield. 

That belief lias held its own till the 
Twentieth Century, and still seems to 
explain better than anything else some 


animates the intelligence of birds. 
Instinct is the guiding force of a bird’s 
life. - By instinct it is taught when to 
build, when to migrate, and the strongest 
of the instincts is the homing instinct, 
because the home to the bird is the 
mainspring of its existence. The home 
is its starting point and its returning 
point; it is the family as well. The 
homing instinct seems sometimes as 
strong as that for self-preservation. In 
these two poor larks it was stronger. 

In another case of the same kind a 
hen made her nest on a haystack and 
laid her eggs. The lien was not driven 
off by the flames when the stack caught 
fire, but perished with her belongings. 
This seems to be a more unreasoning 
blindness than that of the larks, but per¬ 
haps the impulse was the same. It was 
the instinctive feeling that the nest and 
the eggs must be preserved at any cost. 


of the Avays in which light must travel. 

But it does not explain them all, and, 
the more that men have learned about 
the movements of those electric particles, 
the more they have felt that the wave 
idea Avas not enough to cover all the 
facts. In the Twentieth Century it 
has been almost, though not com¬ 
pletely, replaced by the idea that every¬ 
thing which gives light does so in a 
series of pulses which eject small parcels 
(or quanta) of light.’ 

Sir J. J. Thomson’s new explanation 
attempts to reconcile the view's by sup¬ 
posing that the atoms of light have a 
double nature, electric like electrons and 
magnetic like the forces of magnetic 
attraction 


SHAKESPEARE’S 

FOREST 

FAMOUS PLACE SAVED 
FROM THE BUILDERS 

Where Shakespeare Learned 
to Love Natural Things 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 

Part of Shakespeare’s Forest of Arden, 
for ever made famous by his play of 
As You Like It, lias been saved for the 
nation just when it seemed that it 
would be sold for building purposes. 

Not*much of the Forest of Arden 
remains today, though once it reached 
from the Severn to the Trent and 
covered a great part of several counties, 
including Warwickshire and Leicester¬ 
shire. Michael Drayton refers to its 
great extent in the lines : 

That mighty Arden held,-even in her height 

of pride,' 

Her one hand touching Trent, the other 

Severn’s side. 

But by Shakespeare’s time this forest, 
like many other forests of England, had 
become divided and much reduced in 
size. Nevertheless only one-fourth of the 
land of England was then being culti¬ 
vated, and there w r ere still 86 forests, 
though some of these were little more 
than moorland. . 

The Magic Touch 

Shakespeare as a boy must have 
played wdth other boys in the delightful 
Forest of Arden. 

He lays the scene of As You Like It 
in the forest, and as the characters are 
French many critics have thought that 
the place intended was really the Forest 
of Ardennes in French Flanders. The 
play is a dramatic adaptation of an old 
pastoral romance w'hich w r as, it is true, 
laid in the Forest of Ardennes, but 
Shakespeare gave his magic touch to 
the old story, and transformed the 
Flemish background into the beautiful 
English woodland of Arden, near, his 
ow'n Stratford home. 

It is evident from his. descriptions 
and from his references to Robin Hood 
that it w T as the scene of his happy boy¬ 
hood that he had in mind. There in 
the English Arden he had found 

Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

A Joyous Song 

“ I would not change it,” he makes 
the Duke say; but we know T that it was 
William Shakespeare expressing his 
ow'n feelings. The play is full of re¬ 
ferences to the things he had seen in 
this forest of his boyhood. He cannot 
but remember something that happened. 

Under an oak whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. 

And as he thinks of these sylvan scenes of 
his youth lie bursts into the joyous song : 

Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 

And turn his. merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat. 

Come hither, come hither, come hither : 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 

There is little enough of the forest 
left now', and it w*ould have been a 
thousand pities if this small remnant of 
it had been given over to the builder; 
to be lost and forgotten in a sea of bricks 
and mortar. The part saved is known 
as Swithland Woods. The woods have 
been bought for /5000, largely by the 
efforts of the Leicester Rotary Club. 


UNDERGROUND BROADCASTING 

Contending that the crust of the 
earth is a better medium than air for 
wireless signals an American enthusiast 
has been broadcasting from antennae 
buried three feet deep. His signals 
have successfullv spanned the continent. 


NEAREST COAL MINE TO CHARING CROSS 



Coal has been discovered at Roddimore, near Winslow in Buckinghamshire, and boring 
operations are already being carried out with great success. Here we see the Buckingham¬ 
shire coal mine as it now appears. It is the nearest coal-bed to London, being only about 
forty miles from Charing Cross 


How Does light Come to the earth? 
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A MICROBE AND 
THE EMPIRE 

Setting Us Free from 
Petrol 


A DAY OF POWER THAT 
MAY COME 

It is possible that a microbe may 
play a great part in unshackling the 
Empire from one of its bonds—the 
bond of depending oh foreign petrol for 
its power. What is happening to release 
us from this bond is .told in a special 
bulletin issued from Kew Gardens. 

Those useful little microbes which 
turn sugars and starches into alcohol 
(which is just as useful as petrol for 
driving engines) are to be made busier 
and busier, and may one day make 
petrol unnecessary;- 

Millions of acres of prickly pears are 
being grown in New South Wales and 
Queensland. An acre of prickly pear 
plants will produce no gallons of motor 
spirit. Acorns and coffee pulp, arti¬ 
chokes and sweet potatoes, are also 
recommended as worthy of cultivation 
for power. 

Much spirit is distilled from wood 
even today, and it is pointed out that 
of all woods the Western larch is the 
best, yielding 33 gallons to the ton. 
It is stated that nearly seventy gallons 
of motor spirit, can be distilled from a 
ton of sugar cane molasses. 

AN ACT OF HUMANITY 
Rebel’s Granddaughter and an 
Empress 

In Mexico, nearly sixty years ago, 
the Emperor Maximilian was taken out 
by the Mexican rebels under Juarez 
and stood up against a wall to be shot. 
A picture of that fearful deed was 
afterwards painted by the French 
painter Manet, and hangs in a gallery 
in Paris. 

An echo of the tragedy was heard all 
thele years after in France the other day. 
The wife of the murdered Emperor was 
allowed to leave Mexico. She had lost 
her reason, but she has lived to be a very 
old lady, and now lies near to death in 
a home near Brussels. 

Her existence is almost forgotten in 
Europe, but in Mexico they still re¬ 
member, and Senorita Lopez, a young 
woman who is the granddaughter of one 
of the revolutionaries who doomed 
Maximilian to die, has come over to 
Brussels in the hope of seeing the poor 
Empress Charlotte. It had been re¬ 
ported that a transfusion of blood would 
perhaps prolong her life a few years, 
and Senorita Lopez offers hers to the 
old lady so tragically afflicted by*the 
act of the Senorita’s grandfather. 


A FACTORY OLDER THAN 
HISTORY 

Cissbury Ring for Us All 

An old encampment, so old that history 
has no record of when it was built, has 
just been presented to the nation. 

This is Cissbury Ring, near Worthing, 
high up on the South Downs, within 
sight of both the Isle of Wight and 
Beachy Head. 

The camp covers 80 acres, but its 
greatest interest is not in its fortified 
earthworks, the finest in the district, 
but as a factory for flint instruments 
established by Stone Age man. His 
factory consists of two shafts sunk to the 
level of the flint rock, and joined by a 
tunnel. Quantities of arrow heads and 
d number of tools have been found in 
these shafts. 


SEEING THE OLD 
COUNTRY 

The Non-Stop Taxi 

A week or two ago in the Strand a 
taxi stood on the rank waiting for a 
fare. Two Americans approached it, 
spoke to the driver, who nodded several 
times in answer to their questions, and, 
when they got in, looked doubtfully 
once or twice at his flag before finally 
deciding to pull it down. Then he drove 
them to their hotel, and the taxi went 
on ticking. 

They came out of the hotel after a 
longish wait. The hotel porter stored 
some bags by the driver’s seat and some 
others inside. The door was shut. 
Again the driver looked at his flag. This 
time he did not trouble about adjusting 
it, but drove off. To a railway station ? 
No. The taxi (still ticking) went to¬ 
ward King’s Cross and then in the 
direction of the great North Road. 

For a week the taxi went on. It 
went through the length of England, 
up to the Grampians in Scotland, and 
down through Wales, on its return to the 
Strand. That was the way in which the 
two Americans saw the Old Country, 
and never before had the ticking taxi 
seen such a lot of scenery in the time. 

HOW KRIP DIED 
Full of Courage and Honour 

Krip, an old brindle bulldog, lias 
added a heroic page to the story of 
dogs, and he has ended his days perhaps 
as full of honour as a dog may be. 

Krip’s mistress lives at Point Sheldon, 
in Michigan, a northern American State 
bordering on the Great Lakes, but with 
a sufficiently hot climate to harbour 
deadly rattlesnakes. It was with one 
of these that the.gallant old bulldog 
had his last fight, giving his own life to 
save his mistress. 

It all came about in a flash. The 
lady was taking Krip for a walk when 
they came face to face with a rattlesnake, 
coiled ready to strike. The only ques¬ 
tion was whether mistress or dog should 
receive the stroke. Krip settled that 
at once, for he launched himself on the 
angry reptile With a furious growl. 

There was a scuffle for a second or 
two and then the rattlesnake lay quiet, 
but meanwhile the old dog had been 
severely bitten. It was but a few 
minutes before the poison began to 
work, and within an hour he was dead. 
Yet everyone who has heard the story 
thinks that there could not be a finer 
way for a dog to die than this. 

WESTMINSTER IVORIES 
A Collection of Little Figures 

The way works of art travel is as¬ 
tonishing ; they turn up in all kinds of 
queer and unexpected places. 

There is a series of,* small ivory 
statues illustrating British history which 
our House of Commons has found so 
fascinating that members have been 
making a collection of them. Last year 
thev narrowly missed purchasing one 
of Mary Queen of Scots which was found 
at Merano, in the Italian Tirol, and now 
a probably genuine figure of Charles the 
Second has cropped up at Buenos Aires. 

These little figures, made by some 
17th-century artist, are very quaint and 
ingenious. At the first glance each 
appears to represent merely some his¬ 
torical figure, but when it is .opened' a 
carved picture of an important event 
in its life appears. For instance, the 
Mary Queen of Scots figure has inside it 
a carving of the death of Rizzio, and 
the Buenos Aires statue opens to reveal 
Charles the Second landing at Dover. 
This piece has fallen into the hands of 
»/British resident of Buenos Aires, who 
is sending it to Westminster, which so 
far has three of these little figures. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Americans are now making wrapping 
paper out of peat. - 


A new sort of charcoal is being made 
in Austria,with heating properties 
said to equal those of anthracite. 

About 20,000 books have been de¬ 
stroyed by a fire at Rotherham Free 
Library. ’ 

Paris Thunderstruck 

- A thunderstorm over Paris put nearly 
10,000 telephones out of action the 
other day. • 

German Forests Burning 

Heath and forest fires in Prussia have 
been so serious that the people of three 
villages have had to leave their homes. 

John Bright’s Daughter 

John Bright’s eldest daughter, who is 
Mrs. W. S. Clark, of Street in Somerset, 
has just entered on her sixtieth year of 
married life. 

Toy Balloon’s Long Flight 

A toy balloon sent up at a garden 
fete in Lincolnshire.has been picked up 
at Forest-in-Teesdale, more than 200 
miles distant. 

A Famous Cow 

A famous cow belonging to Cornell 
University has just died, after producing 
over 20,000 gallons of milk in sixteen 
years, a world’s record. 

The Lancashire Wakes 

Royton, in Lancashire, has saved 
about -{40,000 in holiday club funds 
this year, in spite of the poor state of 
the cotton trade. 

Education Committees Please Copy 

The Bromley Education Committee 
is to prosecute shopkeepers who break 
the law by selling cigarettes to children 
under sixteen. 

Old Castles for the Nation 

By the will of Lord Curzon, the splen¬ 
did old castles of Bodiam in Sussex, and 
Tattershall in Lincolnshire have been 
given to the nation. 

£10,000 Twice 

Sir Daniel Stevenson, of Glasgow, has 
made two gifts of {10,000 each to London 
University, one of them to found a chair 
of international history. 

Surnames for the Turks 

Family surnames will probably soon 
be introduced in Turkey, where there 
is great confusion owing to the names 
of hundreds of people being the same. 

First in England in Hygiene 

. Miss G. Taylor, of Huthwaite, Not¬ 
tinghamshire, secured first place in 
England at the June Diploma Examina¬ 
tion of the Institute of Hygiene. 

Toy Balloon Danger 

The Northampton Farmers Union 
is protesting against toy fire balloons 
being sent up at fetes owing to the 
danger to the hayricks., 

How the Water Goes 

A London alderman says that the 
average daily water supply to each 
house weighs a ton, and every Londoner 
uses in a day about twice his weight 
of water. 

The People and th8 Museums 

Last year over 1,180,000 people 
visited the British Museum, 85,000 more 
than in 1923, and there were over half 
a million visitors to the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington. 

Boy Life-Savers 

Two Nottinghamshire boys, Charles 
Eley and John Churns, have been 
awarded Royal Humane Society parch¬ 
ments for saving the lives of two children 
who fell into a canal. 

What the Railways Do 

The British railways last year carried 
1747 million passengers, and 335 million 
tons of goods. They consumed more 
than 13 million tons of coal and nearly 
38 million pints of lubricating oil. 

A Parliamentary Record 

A Parliamentary committee to 
examine a question of Scottish boun¬ 
daries has just broken up after eleven 
weeks, the longest committee sitting at 
Westminster for a hundred years. 
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INDIA’S NEW LEADER 

Home Rulers in Favour 
of Moderation 

MR. GANDHI AND THE 
COTTON SPINNERS 

The National Council of the Home 
Rule, or Swarajist, party in India has 
just elected a new leader in place of 
Mr. Das, who died. He is Motilal 
Nehru, an able and certainly a well- 
meaning man, who is expected to in¬ 
cline to moderation. 

The Council has repeated Mr. Das’s 
condemnation of violence and desires to 
cooperate with the Government “ on 
honourable terms.” 

Meanwhile, an attempt is to be made 
by the Swarajists to reunite with the 
Moderates and Liberals, so that the old 
National Congress may become once 
more the voice of progressive Indian 
opinion. To help towards reunion the 
new leader has persuaded Mr. Gandhi 
to agree to abolish the picturesque rule 
that every delegate to the Congress 
must spin so much cotton yarn a day 
to show his independence of the-foreign 
cotton factories ! 

A RARE GAS 
In a Familiar Glass 

Helium was found in the Sun before 
men found it on the Earth. Now it is 
to come into our lemonade. 

Aerated waters are now being charged 
with the rare gas helium, as helium has 
been found to have other uses than 
inflating airship envelopes ! 

Helium gas occurs in/the water of 
many natural springs, and it has just 
been discovered that in almost all cases 
in the neighbourhood of these springs 
there are many cases of longevity. In 
one district of only 523 inhabitants there 
are twenty octogenarians, whose long 
life is attributed in some measure to 
helium. The helium is said to prevent 
the , clogging of the vascular glands, 
which are responsible for our nutrition. 


TYNDALE’S BIBLE 
A Very Precious Book 

We told the other day the story of one 
of Richard Baxter’s tracts, lately sold 
for ^6800. Here is a story of William 
Tyndale’s Bible, worth much more. 

Of the original copies two fragments 
and one whole book remain. The 
fragments are in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and the British Museum. The one 
complete copy is locked away in a 
safe at the Baptist College in Bristol. 

It is said that ten thousand pounds 
were offered for this copy, and the head 
of the college, Principal Henderson, was 
recently asked If a hundred thousand 
pounds would buy it. ” We want a 
new college badly,” he replied, “ but 
that little volume cannot be purchased.’' 


A NEW WAY OF TESTING 
COAL 

From a Thousand Pounds to One 

A new method of taking a sample of 
coal while a ship is being loaded has 
been invented by an English engineer. 

While the coat is streaming down the 
chute into the ship’s hold a ladle is 
plunged into it. This huge spoon will 
hold 1000 pounds of coal, and by an 
ingenious device all this coal is sifted 
down to one single pound, which is 
analysed by a chemist. The ]Doimd is 
carefully burned, and the ash it leaves 
behind is submitted to chemical analysis, 
when the chemist can tell the exact 
quality ati^ value of the coal with which 
the shio has been loaded. 
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FISHERMEN OF THE 
STONE AGE 

Fossils of Fish Life on 
the Riviera 

HISTORY OF THE HOOK 

New fossils of fish have been dis¬ 
covered in prehistoric soils, near Men¬ 
tone, rich in relics of the past. 

Patient anglers, quietly casting their 
flies in river beds, may not be aware that 
their sport is as old as it is, but'we know 
that in the Stone Age fishing was a 
common practice. The remains of fish life 
are fewer than those of game, but this is 
due to the frail.nature of fishes. 

Centuries later, when the age of 
polished stone succeeded that of carved 
stones, fishing develop eel, and we find a 
larger variety of fossils in the layers of 
soil of the time. Man greatly improved 
his fishing implements. He used curved 
hooks made out of flint or wild pig tusks ; 
he used straight hooks with twin sharp 
points made of fragments of bones ; he 
used barbed harpoons, and, above all, 
nets made out of string of flax with 
floats in pine bark stretched with stones 
in which holes had been bored. 

Centuries later the Age of Bronze fol¬ 
lowed that of polished stone, and fishing 
hooks were very like those of today. 

How our ancestors managed to cap¬ 
ture their prize without fish-hooks or 
lines we do not know ; probably with 
no other help than their hands, or with 
harpoons similar to those used for hunt¬ 
ing. They may have been content with 
the fishes swept ashore, or they may 
also have stolen their prey from seals 
and fishing birds. At any rate, we 
know that at the end of the Stone Age 
fishes were caught and eaten, and used as 
designs by artists and engravers on 
stone and wood. 


A LITTLE CHURCH OF 
ALFRED’S DAY 
Centuries of Fitches and 
Choppings 

A tiny Essex village with only four' 
cottages and 15 people contributes an 
interesting item of news to the papers. 

Its name is Chickney,. and it was 
quite a thriving place in the old days ; 
but, like many villages in those parts, 
it has gradually decayed till it can 
scarcely claim a place on the map.. Yet 
the other day the Bishop of Colchester 
came to reopen its church, which had 
been closed, for many years and is fast 
falling into ruin. 

Now, though Chickney is so small and 
insignificant, its crumbling church is one 
of the most notable in Essex, for it was 
built under Alfred and has been standing 
over‘ a thousand years. It is a rare 
example of unrestored Saxon architec¬ 
ture, and the idea of the bishop in hold¬ 
ing a service there was to revive interest 
in the old building and take steps to 
preserve it. ' 

Generations of Chickney men have 
worshipped there, as the, bishop pointed 
out. It is curious to note that such 
names as Fitch, Chopping, Coe, and 
Baines occur for centuries in the parish 
registers and are still found among the 
people of the four cottages. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The. following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
An Austrian suit of armour . . £1680 

A Brussels tapestry panel . . . £966 
Pair of Jacobean curtains ; . £770 

An etching by James McBey . . £245 ' 

Set of six Queen Anne chairs. . £186 ‘ 
A Louis XVI clock . . . . £150 

A William and Mary table ■ . . £136 

A Queen Anne stool . . . £105 

£1000 a minute was realised at Christie’s 
recently, a portrait by John Sargent fetching 
£8000,. and 160 of his works £145,984. Some 
of the pictures realised £210s. a square inch. 


A COUNTY’S 500 MEN 

Most Admirable Little 
Book 

HOW TO KEEP A NINETIETH 
BIRTHDAY 

On the principle that it is never too 
late to say a good word for a good thing, 
we commend to our Nottinghamshire 
readers the most excellent book compiled 
by Mr. Robert Mellors on Men of 
Nottingham and Notts (published by 
J. H. Bell, Nottingham). 

It has notices of 500 men and women 
“ who were born, or worked, or abode, 
or died in the county or city of Not¬ 
tingham, and who, in some way, were 
distinguished for usefulness, to others.” 

The book makes no claim to literary 
accomplishment, but it has what is 
better in a'book of this kind, a wonder¬ 
ful collection of interesting facts. We 
undertake to say that it will surprise 
500 out of every 501 Nottinghamshire 
people who read it; the Editor of the 
C.N. is a Nottingham man, and he is 
ashamed to know so little about the 
remarkable collection of people intro¬ 
duced to him by this book. 

Mr. Mellors himself is one of Notting¬ 
ham’s living wonders, for on the day he 
sent this book to the printers he was go, 
and he is now 91. We congratulate him 
on his book, and for our part we would 
add his name to the 500 that are in it. 

England has 40 counties, and we beg 
some industrious C.N. reader in the 
other 39 to copy the example of Air. 
Mellors, and do for each county what this 
fine old man has done for his. 

To send a book like this to the printers 
is an excellent way of keeping a ninetieth 
birthday, but Mr. Mellors has been busy 
on local history since he was. seventy 
years young, and there is no reason 
why his followers should wait so long. 

THE CRUMBLING WALLS 
OF WESTMINSTER 
What Happens in the Rain 

A chemical expert has been telling us 
that every time it rains Epsom salts 
run down the crumbling walls of,the 
Houses of Parliament. 

It seems an odd thing to say, but 
already we have learned by experience 
the extraordinary effects that the Lon¬ 
don atmosphere can have on buildings. 
The Epsom salts at Westminster are 
formed by the acid in the air combining 
with the stone, so that when it rains there 
is an outer layer of salts to be washed 
away by the downpour. 

This is all part and parcel of the 
damage going cn at Westminster, but it 
is rather surprising to learn that the 
same thing could riot happen in smoky 
Leeds, for instance. There the tar¬ 
laden smoke makes a covering over the 
buildings, preventing therainfrom reach¬ 
ing the stone and dissolving the salts, 

A RICH MAN’S WAY 
Getting Rid of a Selfish Interest 

A wealthy American called Herman 
Metz is attacking the opium evil from 
a new point of view. 

He has offered a reward of £ 20,000 to 
anyone who will invent a process for 
manufacturing opium, provided that 
the inventor agrees to surrender all 
rights when called upon. 

It is Mr. Metz’s theory that the opium 
evil can never be stopped while powerful 
commercial interests in great nations are 
profiting b} r the growth of the poppies ; 
and by making possible the manufacture 
of the drug by a cheaper process lie would 
make possible the elimination of the 
poppy-opium trade. Once this was done, 
he believes, it would be an easy thing to 
suppress the traffic by international laws, 
as there would be no wealthy cliques to 
oppose them. 


A FOREST HERO 

Trapped Six Feet from Safety 

In the forests of Vancouver where 
at this time of the year forest fires 
are the daily terror and nightly fear of all 
who dwell in them, a Norfolk man, Oliver 
Clark, of Brad well, has just given his life 
to save others, and his name should be 
enrolled among those brave men whose 
heroism is a matter of daily duty. 

Clark’s daily duty was that' of a 
forest ranger who watches anxiously 
during the hot weather lest a spark, 
a lightning 1 flash, or the unextinguished 
embers of a camp fire should set alight 
the perilously dry brushwood and start 
one of those appalling conflagrations 
which eat up hundreds of square miles of 
forest trees. 

Every day in late summer there is*a 
forest fire of small or great extent. The 
fire-ranger’s task is to notify them so that 
they can be got in check. 

Clark was helping to fight one of 
these spreading fires when he was told 
that a camp of travellers was in danger 
of being cut off. He started off to warn 
them, and got to the camp -in time, 
though blazing trees were falling. Then 
he turned to get back to his station. But 
the fire of which he had warned others 
trapped him on his return. He was never 
again seen alive, but his body w r as found 
six feet from running water. 


RETURN OF THE 
ANTELOPE TO CANADA 
An Old Race Thriving Again 

A piece of good news comes from 
Canada concerning the antelope, the 
Cinderella of the Dominion’s animals. 

Because, people have been much more 
concerned"about the fate of the bison 
and the beaver, they have overlooked 
the fact that there are antelope living 
on the prairies. In the old days there 
were thousands of them, but in the last 
ten years it has been a question of touch- 
and-go whether the race could be saved. 

What happened is this. It was found 
in 1915 that hunters had worked such 
havoc that it was doubtful .whether a 
herd existed, and the Government 
woke up to the fact that something had 
to be done. By good luck 45 of the 
animals were found in Southern Alberta, 
and the 5000 acres on Avhich they were 
grazing was fenced in then and there 
and became the Nemiskam National 
Park. The antelope became inhabitants 
of a zoo without knowing it. 

The latest census tells us that the. herd 
now numbers 235, having increased by 
55 last year, so that it seems that the 
antelope are going the way of the bison 
and will soon be a race again. 


A NEW ROTOR SHIP 
With a New Idea 

Herr Flettner’s famous rotor ship has 
made many people put on their thinking 
caps, in America as well as Europe. 

Now we hear of a rotor ship designed 
by two young lieutenants studying naval 
architecture in Massachusetts. 

Built of old naval material, this 
American rotor ship is only 35 feet long. 
The chief point of interest about her 
is that she has only one rotor, the 
designers believing that two cylinders, 
as in the Flettner ship, are detrimental 
to each other. They have made their 
single rotor nine or. ten feet.high, and 
it is driven by a 5 horse-power motor. 

Whether we shall hear anything 
further of this new rotor ship is a 
question for time to answer, but there 
were very interesting trials on the 
Charles River the other day,, and the 
designers say that in a 15-mile wind the 
rotor can drive the ship at seven miles an 
hour with the expenditure of only one 
and a half horse-power. 


THE MILKY WAY 

VAST ASSEMBLY OF 
GIANT SUNS 

Fiery Furnace in an Envelope 
of Hydrogen and Helium 

WONDERS OF THE NORTHERN 
CROSS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

If we gaze upward at Vega, almost 
overhead, about 10 p.m., on one of the 
dark, clear nights that we hope to have 
next week, we shall become conscious of 
a blaze of light stretching across the sky, 
to the left of that magnificent star. 

Appearing from beyond the W of 
Cassiopeia, in the north-east, to below 
Sagittarius in the south, the Milky Way 
will thus reveal itself to our unaided 
vision. But if any part of this region 
be scanned with glasses, multitudes of 
lovely suns will be perceived. 

Many of these gorgeous suns will be 
seen to be arranged in pairs, groups, 
and clusters, while behind all will be 
seen the blaze of light emitted from 
countless millions of immense suns. 

Occasionally the eye will glimpse 
some of these as sparkling points ; but 
great telescopes will reveal them in 
clouds, with the innumerable marvels of 
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The chief stars of.Cygnus the Swan, or 
Northern Cross 

those stellar depths, their light having 
taken from two thousand to over twenty 
thousand years to reach our eyes. 

Let us glance at the magnificent 
quintette of stars arranged in the form 
of a Latin cross lying on its side across 
this stream of. living suns. They are 
the most brilliant of the stars forming 
the ancient constellation of Cygnus the 
Swan. Known to the early Christians 
as the Cross of Calvary, it is now 
popularly known as the Northern Cross. 

Alpha in Cygnus, or Deneb, second 
only to Vega in brilliancy among these 
stars, is easily recognised at the top of 
the Cross. This is a great sun, far 
exceeding Vega in size, and estimated 
to be several thousand times the size 
of our own and over 35 million times 
as far away. Its light has been calcu¬ 
lated to have been over 500 years getting 
here, while every minute we are 130 
miles nearer to this colossal furnace in 
its envelope of hydrogen and helium. 

Blue and Gold Suns 

Beta in Cygnus, also known as Albireo, 
is* one of the loveliest stars. Even a 
small astronomical telescope will show 
that Albireo is composed of two suns, 
the larger one golden and the other blue. 
Spectroscopic evidence shows that they 
are much nearer to us than Deneb, but 
for 99 years their light, now reaching us, 
has been speeding across space, so 
they will be about 6J million times as 
far off as our Sun. 

Gamma in Cygnus is still nearer, about 
60 light years distant, and is a great sun 
much more like our own but radiating 
40 times as much light. Delta in Cygnus 
is at about the same distance, but is 
composed of two suns of a similar type 
to Sirius. 

Epsilon in Cygnus is another great 
sun, estimated to radiate 45 times the 
light of ours, and is 4,900,000 times as 
far. Its light has taken 74 years to reach 
us, and has been found to be a sun at 
about the same degree of stellar evolu¬ 
tion as our own. G. F. M. 

Other WorUs. In the evening Venus is in 
the north-west Saturn in the southwest, 
Jupiter south. 
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COPPER MOUNTAIN 


Adventurous Days 
Among the Eskimos 

CHAPTER 31 

Preparations 

T he days that followed were full 
to the brim with preparations 
for the departure lip river toward 
the hoped-for site of Copper Moun¬ 
tain. 

Timothy built a light spruce 
framework for his aeroplane, fitted 
with four strong wheels which he 
had brought for the purpose (he 
had tried to think of everything), 
and bought native dogs to pull it. 
over the rough ground. 

Ole was indefatigable, directing 
the women to put the umiak into 
perfect shape and to rub the seams 
with grease, for the skin boat is not 
perfectly waterproof until it is 
wet and the sinews with whicn it 
has been sewn' are given a chance 
to swell. 

Quantities of dried meat were 
packed ready to take, and the 
umiak, when loaded, carried about 
a'ton of weight. 

“ It is lucky the ice is well broken 
up/’ said Ole. “ We can go across 
the Sound by boat; Tim can meet 
us at the mouth of the river with 
his plane, and we can start up the 
Kagloryuak without delay.” 

Two Eskimo men from the sod- 
liouse tribe agreed to go with the 
party, the wife of one of them 
promising to help Anerok and Ellen 
with the needlework, and cooking. 

At last they were ready, and the 
umiak was launched amid the shouts 
and good wishes 'of their friends on 
Shore. - . 

Tom paddled ahead in his kayak, 
slipping expertly—for he had prac¬ 
tised well—between the cakes of 
ice that the stout umiak pushed 
aside. Timothy had gone off swiftly 
to skirt the shore with his strange- 
looking aeroplane on wheels. 

At the mouth of the Kagloryuak 
River a fair wind rose. 

“ We’ll rig up a leg-of-mutton 
sail and go ahead,” Ole decided. 
“ This wind is too good to lose, for 
when it dies down we can only 
make three or four miles an hour 
against the current. Tom, suppose 
yau build a cairn with a message 
or. it for Tim when he arrives, and 
then paddle hard to catch us/’ 
Accordingly Tom got out of his 
boat, and, after watching the others 
off, built a tall heap of stones, and 
put a hastily written message in a 
tomato tin for his brother. 

"Dear Timmie, We’ve ; gone 
on up river. Catch us if you can. 
Tom.” \ ' * 

This done, he paddled as hard as 
he could after the umiak. 

“ No sign of Tim ? ’ ’ called Ellen to 
the younger brother as he came up. 

“ No, Nellie. I left him a message, 
and he will catch us up shortly. 
He has a long way to go round.” 

“ I’m glad you came along with¬ 
out waiting for him, Tom,” Ole said. 
“ You’d better go ahead of us in 
your kayak, and tell us if the river 
becomes too shallow or rocky. 
Remember, though, that this umiak 
is flat-bottomed and only draws 
about ten inches of water.” . 

Tom paddled ahead, keeping in 
sight of the others; It was very' 
pleasant travelling up the river, 
and Tom sang ail the boatmen’s 
songs he could remember. The 
meadow's on each side of him were 
a mass of flowers, and the first 
bees and butterflies of the spring 
fluttered and hummed above the 
brightly-coloured spaces. 

The favourable wind died down 
in time, and the dogs, which had 
been running along the bank in 
charge* of one of the sod-house 
Eskimos, Ivitokuk, were hitched to 
a rope of which the other end was 
tied to the mast of the umiak. 
Ivitokuk walked ahead of them now 
while the others rode or walked, 
as they chose, and progress 
was naturally much slower. This 
method of boat travel is called 
tracking. Ole and Christopher 
took turns acting as steersman. 
At this rate it was not long 
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before Timothy, who had found 
Tom’s note and had been running 
ahead of his aeroplane, urging the 
dogs to haste, caught.up with them. 

“ A little Arctic nosegay for the 
Lady Nell,” he said as he came up, 
presenting his sister with a bouquet 
of scarlet and yellow flowers. 

“ They are beautiful,” said Ellen ; 
“ and how quickly they have 
sprung up. I’ve seen thousands of 
dragonflies and bees and butter¬ 
flies, top. However could you have 
thought of leaving me behind ? 
This is a beautiful picnic.” 

“ I haven’t seen any caribou at 
all,” remarked Timothy . to the 
others. “ Oughtn't we to go 
hunting for some fresh meat ? I’ll 
turn my dogs over to Aluk if you 
will go scouting with me, Chris.” 

Christopher agreed, and the two 
brothers swung their guns over 
their shoulders to go afield in 
search of game. 

The others continued up-stream 
as before. 

CHAPTER 32 

Ole Looks Grave 

T hat evening Christopher and 
Timothy returned home 
empty-handed to find Ellen and the 
Eskimo women preparing for supper 
the food they had brought with them. 

“ Better luck tomorrow,” said 
the girl cheerfully. “ I’ve been 
practising managing Toni's kayak, 
and I think with a little more 
expertness I can take his place 
ahead of the umiak. That will 
release another man to go hunting.” 

The next day all the men who could 
be spared from the management 
of the umiak shouldered their guns 
and started off to search for game. 

I can't understand the absence 
of game,” remarked Christopher. 

“ Nor can I,” answered Ole, who 
walked beside him. “ It’s going to 
be serious if this scarcity keeps up. 
We’ve fifteen dogs, five Eskimos, 
and our five selves to feed.” \ 

“ And meat practically our sole 
article of food,” put in Timothy. 

“It takes unbelievable quantities 
of meat, certainly,” said Christopher; 
“ and the stores we brought with us 
are becoming exhausted.” . ' 

“ When we get.home,” said Toin, 
“ and some big philanthropist asks 
me what he shall do to make the 
Arctic perfect, I will say. that a 
string of corner grocers is all 1 that 
is necessary. Now I could eat a 
cake of chocolate—sPme delicious 
milk brand, with almonds scattered 
through. What say, Tim ? ” 

“ These vain imaginings are un¬ 
worthy of an Arctic explorer,” said 
Timothy loftily, as he strode along. 

, ‘‘ Give me a fat caribou well within 
range, and I-ask nothing better 
than a bit of roasted marrow' from 
near the hoof.” 

“ He-man stuff ! ” muttered Tom. 
“ Well,,I shall keep my chocolate.” 

Ole listened to the boys’ fooling 
with an abstracted air. The situa¬ 
tion w r as growing more serious than 
he liked to see. The Eskimos had 
come with them under protest, 
fearing the mythical tribes whose 
savagery the}' had imagined with 
the timorous completeness of . ig¬ 
norant people. If food could not 
be found they would . very con¬ 
ceivably return to their homes. 

Then what would happen to the 
search for Copper Mountain ? The 
boys and Ole, so far as they person¬ 
ally were concerned, could go on 
alone. But he could not bring him¬ 
self to consider letting Ellen and 
the natives under his protection go 
back through country they knew' 
to be gamcless, 

“ Take a. look round for game, 
Tim,” he said, handing the boy his 
powerful glasses as they came to a 
high point of rock. 

“ Right-o, chief,” returned Timo¬ 
thy, and, taking the glasses, he 
scrambled up. After a careful 
search round he lowered them. 

“ Nothing so far,” he announced 
cheerfully. 


“ It’s almost uncanny ! ” said 
Timothy, as that night they again 
returned to camp to report no 
game. 

. So the Eskimos seemed to find it. 

“ The natives have had their 
heads together all day,” Ellen told 
Christopher, “ and Arnanyak tells 
me they have decided to go back, 
in spite of us.” 

“ What's this I hear, Aluk ? ” 
said Ole sternly, as the Eskimo ap¬ 
proached with his wife. 

“We go back!” he responded 
sullenly. “For days now' we have 
not had enough food. The dogs are 
bdnes only, and grow weak. You 
do not find us caribou, and we know 
why.” 

“ Yes ! ” put in Arnanyak. “ It 
is because the country is bewitched. 
We had heard that there were turnn- 
raks here, and it is true. They have 
made the game invisible in anger, at, 
our coming* into their country. We 
go back before they kill us ! ” 

“ Yes, yes ! ” clamoured the 
others ; “ we go back ! ” 

There was no dissuading them. 
Christopher considered the matter 
w'ith a grave face. 

“ As the Eskimos are deter¬ 
mined to return,” he decided after 
consultation with Ole, “ you and 
Tom must go back with them. We 
three men will push on and take 
our chances.” 

Ellen shook her head. 

“ Even if I were willing to leave 
you alone, which I am not,” she 
said, “ the trip back would be im¬ 
practicable. We know the country 
behind us . to be devoid of game. 
All the food that is left of our stores 
—supposing we took it—would not 
be enough to feed us. So we must 
take our chances with you.” 

“ Ellen’s right/ ” cried Tom. 
“ We’re all in it. We’ve got to go 
on. It's sink or swim together ! ” 

The Eskimos loudly protested 
they would not go on. 

“You take us where the evil turnn- 
raks are ! ” cried ' Aluk. “ Where 
there is no game. The spirits have 
bewitched us so that we starve to 
death ! ” 

“ If you go back you starve to 
death, too,” said Timothy, losing 
all patience. “ You see what food 
there is left. Ho you think that will 
get you back to the Sound ?. Stay 
with us. We have guns. We will 
kill game tomorrow, perhaps.” 

Timothy spoke with" more assur¬ 
ance than he felt, but with Tom’s 
help he managed to persuade them 
to. stay with the white people and 
face tlie unknown horrors before 
them rather than risk the almost 
certain starvation of the trip back. 

CHAPTER 33 
Ghosts 

hat very day Timothy had a 
stroke of real luck. 

‘ Chris ! ” ,he said suddenly, as 
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he Lowered his glasses after a search 
round the plain, “ is that a little 
patch of snow over there to the 
eastward ? ” 

Christopher gazed through the 
glasses for ten minutes or more. 

“ I saw it move,” he said, with a 
catch in his breath, “ so it can’t be 
snow.” 

“ It looks to me like a white 
wolf,” said Ole, with the glasses to 
his eyes. “ He looks fat, too, and is 
lying as if asleep after a big kill.” 

No one ever .knew who actually 
killed that wolf, for they all fired 
simultaneously as he jumped up, 
startled by their approach. He was 
brought back into camp with great 
rejoicing. 

They examined the unaccount¬ 
ably fat animal to see what had 
made him so, and came to the un¬ 
certain conclusion that it must have 
been birds. 

“ There are owls and songbirds 
about,” said Ellen, “ but how could 
a wolf catch enough of them to feed 
so well as this ? ” 

At this the wailing of the Eskimo 
women began again. 

“It is a turnnrak’ you have 
killed ! ” they cried. “ Spirits take 
shapes of animals sometimes, and 
you have killed one of them sleep¬ 
ing. The others will take blood 
vengeance on us for this ! ” 

Here Ellen had an attack of 
nerves, the first her brothers had 
ever seen in her. 

“ If I don’t get away from this 
wailing I shall go mad ! ” she ex¬ 
claimed. “ Every day the same. 
These Eskimos have died a 
thousand deaths in imagination. 
You men must get some sleep, but 
I’ve got to get away somewhere for 
a while.” ' 

“ Take my r kayak and paddle up 
river,” suggested Tom. “ I’m not 
tired. I'll go with y'ou, shall I ? ” 

/.Come along. We’ll take turns 
running on the bank,” said his sister. 

With Ellen and Tom gone the men 
had a serious talk on the situation. 

“ Now that the wolf is entirely' 
eaten we are really worse off than 
before,” said Ole, as the Eskimos 
sat shivering and moaning before 
the fire. 

“ The dogs have been so in¬ 
sufficiently fed that this food is 
more an irritation than anything 
else, and will only , make it harder 
for them to die if the next few days’ 
hunting are like the last. As for the 
natives, they are almost mad with 
fear of spirits. There is no telling 
what they' may do in their supersti¬ 
tious terror-if it goes any farther.” 

In spite of their anxiety, the men 
went calmly to sleep, each of them 
wondering silently, however, if the 
Eskimos might not take advantage 
of their unconsciousness to stab them 
as propitiation to the turnnraks. 

The natives piled up heather on 
the fire in anticipation of the time 
after midnight, when the light for 
an hour or so became indistinct.* 
Then they huddled wakefully to¬ 
gether and told each other the 
ghost stories of their tribes. 

“ There are white turnnraks and 
black turnnraks, and both may' be 
evil. If y'ou offend them they will 
make you die. in niany horrible 
ways,” 

The light had thickened, and 
objects at any distance were very 
indistinct, made more so by r a 
heavy mist. 

Suddenly Arnany r ak broke off the 
story she was telling with a scream. 

“ What is that ? ” She pointed 
a shaking finger toward a rise of 
ground near the river bank. The 
! dogs caught the excitement and 
began to howl and pull at their 
chains. The white men woke and 
got hastily to their feet. 

Over the hillside was pouring 
what looked like a flock of small 
white sheep, making a horrible 
squawking noise. Behind them 
came two tall indistinct figures, 
running this way and that, driving 
them on. ■ 

“ Ghosts ! ” shrieked the Eskimos 
and fell down flat on their faces 
before the fire. 

“It must be Ellen and Tom ! ” 
cried Christopher. “ What in the 
world is that they have with them ? ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

A Conqueror 

T hat the son of a woman who 
had worked as a tanner 
should rise to be the king of a nota¬ 
ble country might seem more 
like romance than truth, yet such 
a thing actually happened, and 
as a king the tanner’s son was 
strong and powerful and started 
a new dynasty in the land which 
he conquered. 

His father was a duke, and the 
boy spent much of his y r outh at 
a foreign Court. When he was 
only' eight his father died and he 
succeeded to the dukedom; 
but those were troublous times 
and powerful subjects caused 
much trouble. When, however, 
the y'oung duke was twenty' lie 
gathered a loy'al army', fought a 
battle, crushed his most for¬ 
midable foe, and struck fear 
into others. Having consoli¬ 
dated his power at home he began 
to look abroad for fresh worlds 
to conquer. 

Across the seas ruled as king 
a cousin of his, and he paid a 
visit to this cousin. According 
to his own account, he obtained 
a promise that he should succeed 
to the throne when the cousin 
died, and later a powerful subject 
of the king having been wrecked 
on his shores the duke made him 
promise on oath to carry out the 
arrangement that had been made. 

It was many years before the 
king died and then the subject 
who had been shipwrecked him¬ 
self mounted the throne, where¬ 
upon the duke gathered an army, 
crossed the seas; and conquered 
the kingdom. He now made this 
his chief realm, organised the 
kingdom, planted a great forest 
for hunting, and put his own 
friends in all the chief offices. . 

Of course, after his conquest 
there was a good deal of opposi¬ 
tion and rebellion, but this was 
all crushed and his throne 
firmly' established. Apart from 
his victories in the field he is 
chiefly remembered for two 
things. He introduced, first into 
his dukedom and then into his 
newly-won kingdom, a scheme 
by which at a certain hour in 
the evening a bell was to be rung 
as a signal that in all houses lights 
and fires were to be put out 
and that people were to remain 
indoors for the rest of the night. 

The other thing by which he is 
remembered is a great and ex¬ 
haustive . survey' of his kingdom 
made by' his orders, in which a 
record was to be made of every 
landowner with the place and 
nature of his holding. The book 
with this record is still in 
existence and is one of the most 
valued of ancient documents pre¬ 
served in the world today. 

He lost his 
life in one 
of his wars. 
Having burned 
a town h e 
was riding 
amid the ruins 
when his horse 
stumbled and 
he received 
which he died. 
Who was lie ? 





injuries from 
Here is his portrait, 
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Qreen are the Woods and Fair the Flowers 


II 



Dr MERRYMAN 

]\JR. Newly-Rich wished to have 
a gallery of ancestors, and a 
famous painter was introduced, and 
agreed to provide the portrait of a 
knight in armour. 

“ Very well,” he said. “ But have 
you any description of the face ? 
Perhaps among your family papers.” 

Mr. Newly-Rich was thoughtful 
for a moment, then replied with 
resolution: 

“That is not necessary ; paint 
him with his visor down! ” 

0 0 0 

Wrecking a Rival 

A mosquito exclaimed: “ I declare 
“ Pm out-buzzed by that car 
over there.” 

So he alighted upon it, 

And punctured its bonnet, 

And that motor is now “ for repair 1 ” 

0 0 0 

\\ 7 hen is a candle in a passion ? 

When it is put out, or when it 
flares up, 

0 0 0 
Is Your Name Smith ? 

'J'here are more English-speaking 
people named Smith today 
than of any other name, and the 
reason is that this surname, origin¬ 
ally given as a description, as in 
John the Smith, was applied indis¬ 
criminately to all workers, or 
smiters, in metal. Thus the descen¬ 
dants of the blacksmiths, tinsmiths, 
locksmiths, silversmiths, and so on, 
are nearly all Smiths today. 

‘0 0 0 

Why does a sparrow fly over a 
brick wall ? 

Because it cannot fly through it. 
0 ' 0 0 

Changing Initials 

pOR first put down part of a chain; 

Change head and then you'll find 
A colour, neither black nor white, 
’Twill quickly bring to mind. 

Change head again, you’ll have a 
place 

Where people sometimes skate ; 
Change head again, and this, I think, 
Of some ships is the fate. 

Change head once more, it will 
display 

A motion of the eye ; 

Change head—but stop, this is 
enough; , 

I wish you all good-bye ! 

Solution next wee ft 


0 0 0 

Contradictory Proverbs 



A man becomes learned by asking questions- 



From many questions one knows a fool 


0 0 0 . ... 

What does a golf ball d6 at the 
end of a drive ? 

It stops to Took round/ 


The Pot and the Kettle 
A teacher from Ypsilanti, one 
from Kalamazoo, and one from 
Speonk, were visiting Wales. 

“ What funny names these Welsh 
places have 1 ” they all exclaimed 
together. 

0 0 0' 


Scarcaly a Scare 



But they’re using my best 
Sunday hat for a nest, 


And they perch on my poor turnip 

head! ” 

0 0 □ 

Our Language in Brazil 

Here is an extract from a book 
written in English and published 
at Para, Brazil: 

“ 'J'he American Sellsman is typi¬ 
cally of an energy which is 
to admire in the warmth of the 
tropics. Of a youthfulness generally 
he breathes lively and walks 
springly, searching his customer 
loyally for the firm his. Yet under 
the breast of the American sells¬ 
man beats the heart warmness,, 
therefore let us give greeting smiles 
with two hands open to him, crying 
welcome to Brazil, Mister.” 

,, 0 : or . .0 .0 

A Hidden Verse 

gELOW is a well-known verse in 
which every other letter has 
bSen left out, so that it is quite hard 
to read it correctly. Can you find 
out what it is ? 

B-t-e-n-h-d-r-a-d-h-d-yT-h-, 

W-e-t-e-i-h-i-b-g-n-i-g-o-o-e-, 

- C-m-s-p-u-e-n-h-d-y’-o-c-p-t-o-s, 

T-a-i-k-o-n-s-h-c-i-d-e-’s-o-r. 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 

\\ 7 hy are balloons like vagrants ? 

Because they have no visible 
means of support.' 

0-0 0 
A Simple Mechanism 

A man who had often been late in 
arriving at his work was com¬ 
plimented one day on being more 
punctual.. 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied. “ Fve got 
a parrot now.” 

“ A parrot l What for ? ” .ex¬ 
claimed his surprised employer. “ I 
advised you to get an alarm clock.” 

“ I did, sir,” was the, answer; 
“ but after a few mornings I got used 
to it, and it failed to wake me. So 
I got a parrot, and now when 1 go 
to bed I hang the alarm clock over 
his cage. It wakes the parrot and the 
parrot wakes me.” 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
— Decapitations 

■Near,ear. Clock,lock. Never,ever. 
Mend, end. I hank, hank. - * 

Can You Solve This ? Radicals 


A Bad Day for Adolphus 

A dolphus prided himself on being very musical. He was 
always complaining that the piano Was out of tune, and 
sending for the tuner. And when the tuner came it was 
always Adolphus who was the first to be irritable and complain 

1 of the noise 1 

- Mrs. Jacko didn't like the noise, either; but, as she said, 
everybody couldn't rush out of the house. 

I’d like to know What would happen to the dinner if I gave 
way to my feelings like that," she said. And she would go on 
with her cooking and quite forget all about the piano-tuner! 

But Jacko rather liked all the din. The house was much 

- too quiet, generally, he said. 

Adolphus gave him a-withering look. 

“ You've got no eav,’\ he said crushingly. And he picked 
up his hat and said he, for one, was going out, for the piano- 
tuner was to- come that very morning. 

“ I’ll be back to lunch, though ! " he called out. 

3 But when he came back to lunch the noise was still going on ; 

- in fact, there was a worse din than he had ever heard before ! 

Adolphus was in a fix. He wanted his lunch badly, but 
he hadn't the face to go in and sit down to it after all he had 
said about not being able to stand the noise. He called to 
Mrs. Jacko instead, and asked her to let him have some sand¬ 
wiches to eat outside. 

4 But, for once in a way, he got no sympathy from his mother. 



- The “ piano-tuner ” looked up with a grin 


“ I never heard such a piece of nonsensQ in my life," she 
declared. “ You will eat your lunch in the dining-room, like 
everybody else, or not at all." 

Adolphus stuck his nose in the air. He said he preferred 

7 to go without, and off he went for another stroll. * . 

- “ I'll have a big tea to make up. for it,” he said to himself. 

But when he came back for tea the piano-tuner was still there 1 

Adolphus was wild. By that time he was frightfully 
hungry. And he simply couldn't make out why the tuning 
was taking so long. 

" The piano must have been in a bad way," he said gloomily. 

8 There was nothing for it but to go for another stroll. So lie 
~ hung about the village, getting hungrier and hungrier. It was 

the longest day he had ever known. 

At last it was time for supper, and Adolphus rushed back to 
the house. But the noise was still going on. 

Adolphus couldn't make it out. He rushed into the parlour 
and ordered the piano-tuner off the premises. The piano¬ 
s' tuner looked up with a broad grin. It was Jacko ! The real 
piano-tuner had come and gone hours ago. 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


TO 


Sleeping Out 

A man in America has in¬ 
vented a very wonderful ar¬ 
rangement whereby he can have 
all the advantages of sleeping 
outdoors without any of its dis¬ 
advantages. _ - • 

His bed is mounted on rails 
that lead out to a verandah 
adjoining his room. Once, he 
gets comfortably settled in bed 
lie turns a switch, the door to- 
the verandah opens, the bed 
’ runs out, and the door closes 
again. 


In the morning, or if it should 
rain* during the' night, lie presses 
another button, and into the 
12 house he pops; without having 
_ to get from under the blankets. 


Coucher a la Belle Etoile 

En Amerique un homme a 
invente un arrangement mer- 
veilleux au moyen duquel il 
obtient tbus les avantages de 
coucher a la belle etoile sans 
aucun de ses inconvenients. 

Son lit est monte, sur des rails 
qui menent a une veranda 
attenant a sa* chambre. Une 
fois bien au chaud dans son lit, 
il tourne un commutateur, la 
porte de la veranda s’ouvre, le 
lit roule. dehors, et la porte se 
referme. 

Le matin, ou bien s’il vient a 
pleuvoir pendant la nuit, il 
presse un autre bouton, et il 
rentre chez lui en vitesse, sans 
avoir a mettre le nez hors des 
couvertures. : ■ ■ 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Strawberry 

T’he strawberry-beds in the 
A garden were all covered 
with nets to keep the black¬ 
birds and thrushes from steal-* 
ing the fruit, and Winsome 
was not allowed to lift them 
and pick the strawberries be¬ 
cause Barnes, the old gardener, 
was cross if anybody touched 
his nets or helped themselves 
to fruit without his permission. 

Winsome thought that to 
pick strawberries all yourself, 
and to eat them warm and 
sweet from the sun, must be 
much nicer than having then 
on a plate, even if somebody 
added sugar and cream ; bin 
she was a good child and never 
touched the fruit, though when¬ 
ever she came across Barnes 
he looked as though he believed 
she had. 

One day she was walking 
in the garden alone when she 
heard a little fluttering noise 
and a twil-iwit } and there 
imprisoned under the straw¬ 
berry-nets she saw a robin. 

Oh, dear ! She really could 
not let a robin hurt his little 
wings struggling in the net p 
and, after all, it wouldn't be 
like lifting the net to get a 
strawberry, so she stooped 
down, and had just rescued the 
robin, when Barnes came round 
the corner. 

“Oh, Miss Winsome — so 
that's what you're at, is it ? 
he shouted, so loudly that 
Winsome trembled. 

“ I—I only . . she began, 
in a tiny voice. 

“ What's that you have got 
in your hands now ? " shouted 
Barnes again. 

Very much frightened, Win- 
some opened her hands and 



showed, not a red strawberry, 
but a red robin. 

Barnes did look surprised. 
“ Well, that’s it, is it, Missy ? 
Well, well, Robin Redbreast 
never does no harm in the 
garden, and lie’s fond of keep¬ 
ing me company when I dig, 
so we’ll let him go. Now what 
do you say to a ripe strawberry, 
Missy ? " and, to Winsome's 
surprise, Barnes picked the 
biggest and reddest strawberry 
in the bed and popped it into 
her mouth. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves; My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the.world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for Its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s. a year; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


LORD HAIG AS A COWBOY - KENT’S BUTTERFLY FARM • HORSEBACK WEDDING 



New Chief for an Indian Tribe — Here is 
Lord Haig, who has been touring Canada, 
in the headdress of the Sarcee Indians, 
who have renamed him Chief Bullhead 



Vesuvius in an Angry Mood—During the last few years Vesuvius has been unusually active, and 
has often lighted up the sky at night by its glow. This remarkable photograph shows one of the 
new craters that are constantly being formed in full eruption, pouring out ash and stones. Despite 
the threatenings and rumblings the people who live in the neighbourhood are not at all nervous 



Lord Haig as a Cowboy—Canadian 
ranching interested Lord Haig very much 
during his tour, and the cowboys of 
Alberta initiated him into their art’ 



Norway Greets the Chief* Scout—When the Chief 
Scout visited Gilwell Park the other week he was very 
much interested in meeting this young Norwegian 
scoutmaster, who is running a seamen’s mission 



Two Little Horsewomen of Warwickshire—These charming little maids were 
competitors in the children’s class at the Warwickshire Agricultural Society’s 
horse show at Coventry lately. Their mounts seem restive, but they do not 
appear to mind this in the least, having perfect control over their steeds 



A Prince from Japan—Prince Chichibu, the second 
son of the Emperor of Japan, is now making a stay 
in England, and is here seen playing in a tennis 
tournament organised by the Japanese of London 



The Butterfly Farm—Butterflies are raised in hundreds of thousands at a farm at Bexley, A Horseback Wedding—At St. Anne’s Congregational Church, Blackpool, a bride and bride- 
in Kent. They are kept from straying by gauze bags tied over the branches of their food trees groom the other day rode to and left the church on -horseback, as shown in this picture 


THE CONQUEROR AND THE MAID— BY ARTHUR MEE: SEE MY MAGAZINE 


J'b* Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors. The Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C.4. It U registered as a newspaper 
am!'for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these ageDts ; Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch : South Africa, Central News Agency. 









































